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Survey of the World 

A Washington news- ¢ ion Contribatl Mr. Roosevelt 

Who Will Win? paper quotes Mr. wn ae eee ome denies the 

Roosevelt as saying, be- charge made 


fore he started West: 

“T will eat the vitals out of the old Repub- 
lican party and frame up the organization for 
myself in 1916.” 

A New York paper prints a dispatch 
from London purporting to quote a letter 
from the candidate to a friend in Eng- 
land, to the same effect. Mr. Roosevelt 
makes light of the incident. Appar- 
ently Mr. Taft, for his part, seriously ex- 
pects to carry the country. He is said to 
be confident of receiving 290 electoral 
votes—266 being necessary to elect. 
Senator Sanders, of Tennessee (Rep.), 
concedes California alone to Mr. Roose- 
velt, and thinks Mr. Taft has a fighting 
chance in Missouri, Kentucky, and his 
own State. Wilson campaigners look for 
9,000,000 votes for their candidate. allow- 
ing Taft 5,000,000 and Roosevelt 2,000,- 
000. In 1908, the total vote was only 
14,888,442. Representative Palmer, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic committee in that State, asserts that 
Wilson will carry even that rock-bound 
Republican State “by a large majority.” 
The Democrats are sending Governor 
Marshall, Louis D. Brandeis, Senators 
Williams, Smith (Georgia), Gore and 


O’Gorman, ex-Governor Folk, Rep- 
resentatives Redfield, Henry and 
Underwood, and other speakers, 





into the State. Eugene V. Debs, So- 
cialist nominee for President, says that 
Taft is out of the race, and believes that 
Roosevelt’s strength will shake even the 
“solid South.” Senator Dixon says that 
Taft and Debs will run “neck and neck” 
for fourth place, and that he finds “no 
Wilson sentiment west of the Missis- 
sippi.” 


by Judge Thompson that in 1904 his 
campaign fund was $16,000,000 (Judge 
Thompson is Democratic candidate for 
Senator from Kansas. ) Senator Dix- 
on says that “not more than $150,000” 
was spent on the Roosevelt primary cam- 
paign this year. He will be one of the 
witnesses cailed to testify before the 
Clapp Committee of the United States 
Senate concerning recent campaign con- 
tributions. Other witnesses will be J. 
P. Morgan, George W. Perkins, George 
B. Cortelyou, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., and 
Theodore Roosevelt.——In the Com- 
moner Mr. Bryan denounces Mr. Roose- 
velt’s proposition, “that campaign con- 
tributions are purged of taint when re- 
ceived without any kind of promise or, 
obligation.” He thinks that as a would- 
be regulator of the Trusts Mr. Roose- 
velt is in the position of a judge solicit- 
ing and receiving gifts from litigants. 
Owing to the illness of counsel for 
the defendants, the taking of testimony 
in the Government’s suit against the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, under 
the Sherman anti-trust law, was post- 
poned on September 19. Government 
Attorney Grosvenor has produced a 
voting-trust agreement, valid for ten 
years, and dated August 12, 1902, indi- 
citing that stock given to George W. 
Perkins, Cyrus H. McCormick, and 
Charles Deering gave them control of 
the alleged harvester trust. Mr. Per- 
kins, served, also, as chairman of the 
committee on finance. Four of the six 
members of this committee, including 
Mr. Perkins, were directors in the Steel 
Corporation and members of that Cor- 
poration’s finance committee. On Sep- 
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tember 16, Governor Marshall referred 
to Mr. Perkins as “presiding over” the 
harvester trust. Next day Mr. Perkins 
denounced this remark as an untruth. 
Governor Marshall repeated some of the 
statements recently made in regard to 
the harvester trust’s alleged backward- 
ness in its treatment of its employees. 
This especially piqued Mr. Perkins, who 
denied that he had anything to do “with 
the direction of affairs at the factories,” 
asserting also that the company was well 
disposed toward labor. It is stated that 
while the company sold $100,000,000 
worth of farm machinery last year it 
cleared only $150,000. The Govern- 
ment investigation of the Steel Corpora- 
tion will be resumed in Pittsburgh, Octo- 
ber I. 





Mr. Roosevelt At Tucson, Ariz., on 
on the Stump ©¢€Ptember 17, Mr. 

Roosevelt announced that 
if reelected President he would make 
Washington a model city for other mu- 
nicipalities to copy. In Alaska his gov- 
ernment would be able to build railways 
and put State socialism to the test. As 
President he would call an extra session 
of Congress “to be devoted exclusively 
to putting into Federal law every pro- 
vision recommended in the [ Progressive 
party| plank dealing with social and in- 
dustrial justice.’ The Government 
should be a “model employer,” adopting 
the principles of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the minimum wage, the proper safe- 
guarding of machinery, etc., in all de- 
partments. At Denver, on the roth, Mr. 
Roosevelt declared for the “recall of 
Presidents” for misconduct or ineffi- 
ciency. His declaration was _ received 
with loud applause. “Third term talk 
which refers to nonconsecutive terms is 
an utter absurdity,” said Mr. Roosevelt. 
In Nebraska he repeated charges that 
the Republican nomination was stolen, 
and to Mr. Bryan’s countercharge that 
his own platform was stolen he replied 
that he would not accept the Democratic 
platform as a gift. Governor Wilson 


has accused Mr. Roosevelt of “practical- 
ly abandoning any serious attempt to 
meet the main issues,” and: Mr. Roose- 
velt angrily retorts that Wilson himself 
As yet the Progressive can- 
not called the Governor a 


is shifty. 
didate has 
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liar, stopping short with charges of “de- 
liberate misrepresentation,” disingenuity, 
obscurity, confusion, “inaccurate state- 
ments of fact’ in regard to the Progres- 
sive policy toward trusts, and inability 
“to state facts as they are in speaking of 
what he does not like.” He calls Gov- 
ernor Wilson the James Buchanan of 
1912. Senator Dixon, of Montana, 
chairman of Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign 
committee, charges that two agents of 
the United States Department of Justice 
(“Wickersham spotters,” is his phrase) 
have been spying upon him and Medill 
McCormick, tapping wires and stealing 
his papers. The charge is denied, 





: Ij 
Governor Wilson O0vernor Wilson re 


Out West turned to New Jersey 
from the West on the 
21st. He traveled 3,000 miles and made 


twenty-five speeches, all but one of them 
extempore, in six States. The trip 
proved highly encouraging. At Sioux 
City, Ia., Governor Wilson spoke in 
praise of Dr. Wiley and denounced Mr. 
Roosevelt for hampering him in the 
benzoate of soda crusade. Next day, at 
Minneapolis, he paid a tribute to “the 
patriotism, integrity, and honesty of pur- 
pose” of Mr. Taft. If the President 
had fallen into bad company, the com- 
pany had been made for him already, 
vhen he came into office. If he had 
taken bad advice, it was because he was 
surrounded by evil counsellors. Most 
of Governor Wilson’s speeches have 
dealt with the tariff question. Referring 
again to Mr. Roosevelt’s description of 
tariff benefits as “prize money,” he said 
that this did not, perhaps, imply piracy. 
but did imply capture, rather than any 
process of earning. He attacked the 
legalization of monopoly thru govern- 
mental regulation—excepting the natural 
monopolies, of which railroads are the 
stock example. His opposition to trusts 
he based, not upon jealousy of their size, 
but upon his disbelief in their economic 
efficiency and public value. 

“The United States Steel Corporation had 
to buy Mr. Carnegie out, because Mr. Car- 
negie organized his business, economized his 
processes, ordered his plants in such a fash- 
ion that he could beat every mother’s son of 
them in- manufacturing steel rails. He had 


the market, because he could legitimately un- 
dersell them, and they had to pay him I don’t 
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know how many times, three or four times, 
the value of his property and of his business 
in order to get rid of him, in order not to be 
beaten by him in open competition, 

‘Now, do you want that sort of thing to ¢o 
on? Do you want the efficiency of your busi- 
ness lowered by creating the necessuy and 
temptation to put those men out who are the 
most efficient? Has not America profited by 
the growth of just such enterprises?” 

“The only leg the third party has to 
stand on is the assertion that the trusts 
are organized for efficiency,” said Gov- 
ernor Wilson. But if one examines the 
statistics of the Steel Corporation’s busi- 
ness,.one finds that, wherever it has com- 
petitors, 

“the amount of the product which it controls 
is decreasing, not increasing. In other words, 
the corporation is less efficient than its com- 
petitors, and its control of the product is in- 
creasing only in those branches of the busi- 
-ness where by purchase and otherwise it has 
a practical monopoly.” 

In Ohio, Governor Wilson was greeted 
by Governor Harmon, and the State 
campaign was opened at Columbus. 
Governor Johnson opened the Ohio cam- 
paign for the Progressives, and Senator 
Lodge for the Republicans. 


In one of his Minneapolis 
speeches last week, Gov- 
ernor Wilson had some- 
thing to say of bosses. As at Detroit he 
referred to their innate stupidity and to 
their want of power if boldly attacked. 
“You have only to state in public what 
they are and you put them out of busi- 
ness. A boss isn’t a public leader, be- 
cause parties don’t meet in back rooms.” 
Their guns .are loaded with buncombe. 
he continued. Governor Wilson hastened 
East to Jersey City to denounce James 
Smith, Jr., the ex-Senator, who is anx- 
ious to return to Washington in his old 
capacity. New Jersey politicians sent 
him a telegram, which he received at Co- 
lumbus, protesting against intrusion in a 
State primary campaign, but the Gov- 
ernor disregarded their advice. The fact 
that Smith (who is a high tariff advo- 
cate) describes himself as a “Progres- 
sive” gave Governor Wilson the cue to 
offer him, bag and baggage, to the Pro- 
gressive party. The candidate preferred 


Wilson and 
the Bosses 


by Governor Wilson is ex-Representative 
William Hughes, of Paterson, other Wil- 
son candidates having withdrawn in or- 
der to strengthen the opposition to the 
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boss and his bipartisan ring. The 
only other jiactional fight which con- 
fronts the Democrats is that in New 
York. Mr. Murphy, of Tammany Hall, 
was with James Smith, Jr., in opposing 
Wilson at Baltimore; tho he reluctantly 
accepted him at last, he expected to re- 
tain control of the New York ticket. 
But local opposition has developed to the 
renomination of Mr, Murphy’s own Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Dix, and the independent 
Wilson Democrats who’ call themselves 
the Empire State Democracy have drawn 
up a list of candidates for State officers, 
headed by Frederic W. Hinrichs, tor 
Governor. This ticket will be with- 
drawn if Serator O’Gorman and Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, the New York Wilson 
leaders, succeed in persuading the con- 
vention to make good nominations. 
Murphy and the National Democratic 
Committee (of which O’Gorman is a 
member and McAdoo acting chairmat) 
are on bad terms. Murphy finds the Sen- 
ator “ungrateful,” and has not had him 
named as a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion. But Senator O'Gorman will be on 
the ground—probably armed with a 
proxy. 


At the State convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, 
held at Fitchburg, Mass., Sep- 
tember 19, an outsider was invited to 
speak upon politics for the first time in 
the history of the organization. 
D. Brandeis, of Boston, hailed by the 
convention as “the people’s attorney,” 
was the speaker, and advocated the elec- 
tion of the Democratic nominees. “A 
significant omission in the Progressive 
platform was the absence of an acknowl- 
edgment of labor’s right to organize,” he 
declared. (Mr. Roosevelt has since 
pointed out that his platform “favors 
the organization of workers as a means 
of protecting their interests and promot- 
ing their progress.”) Mr. Brandeis re 
ferred to George W. Perkins, chairman 
of the Progressives, as “the father of 
Trusts,” and to Trusts as the consistent 
enemies of unionism. “The new party 
stands for the perpetuation and exten- 
sion of private monopoly,” said Mr. 
3randeis. “Espionage and discharge as 
a trust method of subjugating labor is 
supplemented by the subtler and gentler 
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device of ‘welfare work.’ The Steel 
Corporation has done much work of this 
character. _ They create a new 
form of peonage.”———6,200 men, many 
of them Greeks and Cretans, are idle be- 
cause of the strike in the copper, lead 
and silver mines at Bingham, Vtah. A 
majority is made up of actual strikers. 
They demand an increase in wages. The 
strikers have entrenched themselves and 
exchanged fire with deputy sheriffs. 
Strikes are in progress also in Kanawha 
County, W. Va., and at Lafayette, Col., 
coal mining communities. Five hundred 
men are on strike at Hartford, Conn., in 
the shops of the Colt Manufacturing 
Company, makers of firearms. Track- 
men on the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
Railroad have struck for higher wages 
at Fayette City, Pa., and élsewhere. 
William D. Haywood, of Denver, gen- 
eral organizer of the Industrial Workers 
of the World, was arrested at Boston on 
September 15, charged with conspiracy. 
The arrest followed his delivery of a 
speech urging a general country-wide 
strike as a protest against the incarcera- 
tion of Ettor and Giovannitti on indict- 
ments charging them with being acces- 
sories to the murder of Anna Lopezzi at 
Lawrence, Mass., during one of last 
winter’s strike riots. Haywood pleaded 
not guilty next day, and was released in 
$1,000 bail. 
Giovannitti, I. W. W. workers, have 
‘been in jail since January 30. Their 
sympathizers have often exclaimed at 
the Government’s slowness to put them 
on trial, denouncing an alleged capital- 
istic conspiracy. The Boston Transcript 
asserts that they “could have been tried 
last spring had they so desired. 
Every continuance of the case has been 
at the request of the defendants.” The 
trial is now set for September 30.—— 
The completion of a national organiza- 
tion to be known as the Structural Alli- 
ance, made up of the Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers’ Union, the Brick- 
layers’ Union and the Hoisting Engi- 
neers’ Union, was announced at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, September 20. By the con- 
stitution, none of the trades can strike 





without the consent of the others—— 
J. Keir Hardie, one of the founders of 
the British Labor party, told members of 
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Joseph J. Ettor and Arturo - 





the City Club of Chicago, on September 
17, that 33 per cent. of English work- 
ingmen face starvation. 


Minor reverses in the. north 
seem to have weakened the 
restige of the insurgents thru- 
out Mexico. Yet on the 19th, Emilio 
Campa made a raid on Caborcia, Sonora, 
and looted the town, killing many of its 
inhabitants. From Caborcia he set out 
for Noria, only sixty miles south from 
Douglas, Ariz. An insurgent victory 
was reported on the same day, from 
Musquiz, Coahuila. Pasquale Orozco 
has escaped into this province. Eighty 
Federals were defeated, with heavy 
losses, by a superior force of rebels. On 
the 19th Colonel Obregon, Federal, de- 
feated a band of insurgents twenty-seven 
miles south of Agua Prieta. He sur- 
prised the insurgents at supper at the 
San Joaquin ranch. American ranches 
have suffered greatly during the last few 
months. The cruiser “Des Moines,” 
U. S. N., anchored off Tampico on the 
18th. This is the first American war- 
ship to appear on the eastern coast of 
Mexico for more than a year. 
Orozco, Senior, and his five companions, 
captured by United States troops at 
Presidio, Tex., were found not guilty 
of neutrality law violations on Septem- 
ber 20, and were released by Commis- 
sioner Griffin at Marfa, Tex. Orozco 
and Cordeva were immediately rearrest- 
ed at the request of the Mexican Consul 
at El Paso, who will try to secure their 
extradition. Juan P. Diddap, diplo- 
matic representative of the-rebels at 
New Orleans, declared on the 19th that 
Charles P. Taft and other financiers 
helped to finance the Madero revolution. 
advancing $5,000,000, and being repaid 
with a bonus of $20,000,000. Presi- 


Mexico 














‘dent Madero sent a message to the Mexi- 


can Congress on the 16th in which he 
says that $18,000,000 of the $20,000,000 
loan made in June is already spent. 
American claims for indemnity growing 
out of the battle of Juarez in IgQII re- 
main unsettled because of the exaggerat- 
ed demands, he says. He declares that 
the revolution is practically ended. He 
promises army reform and recommends 
compulsory military service. 
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The State: Department at 
Washington issued on 
September 17 the text of 
a note presented to the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment by United States Minister Weit- 
zel at Nicaragua. The note has been 
placed also in the hands of the rebel lead- 


In Nicaragua 


ers, and communicated to the Nicaraguan. 


press. Our purposes are defined as be- 
ing the defense of the American Lega- 
tion, the safeguarding of travel in Nica- 
ragua, and the protection of American 
life and property. The United States will 
not countenance a restoration of the “cor- 
rupt and barbarous” order which existed 
under the rule of the dictator Zelaya. 
General Mena is said in this note to be 
attempting to impose Zelayaism upon the 
Central American republic, and is de- 
nounced as a man unspeakably cruel, un- 
truthful, and revolutionary. The acting 
Secretary of State, Huntington Wilson, 
signs this document. At Washington it 
is hoped that better relations with Central 
America, will result. An American 
column of marines commanded by Major 
Smedley D. Butler left Managua on the 
15th and on the 20th reached Granada. 


Their intention was to reopen railwav 
communication with the interior, which 
faces starvation. On the 18th their train 
was fired on and three Americans were 


slightly wounded. This was near Ma- 
saya. An apology’was made by the in- 
surgent leaders, who disavow the action. 
On the roth rebels captured San Jorge, 
a port on Lake Nicaragua, and capitai of 
a department, defeating the Nicaraguan 
Government forces. The warfare of the 
rebels is said to be marked with great 
atrocity. Women and children are re- 
ported to be the victims of medieval bar- 
barity. The American force in Nicaragua 
consists of 800 blueiackets and marines, 
with two 3-inch guns. 


On September 18 the 
The Ulster Revolt ten day campaign for 

the organization of 
opposition to home rule began with a 
mass meeting at Enniskillen. A _plat- 
form had been erected on Portora Hill 
sufficient to hold 1,000 persons, and 
a crowd estimated at from 15,000 to 20,- 
ooo assembled around it. A special road- 
way was cut to the hill and the town 
gaily decorated. Sir Edward Carson, 
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ex-Solicitor General and president of the 
Ulster Orange Association, is the leader 
of the campaign. Everywhere he is met 
with a military escort of Orangemen 
dressed in khaki and bearing dummy 
rifles. At Londonderry, which is even 
more fiercely Protestant than Belfast, 
similar scenes were enacted. Sir Ed- 
ward Carson said that this was a siege 
like that of 1688, and by signing the new 
covenant they were again closing the 
gates of the city against the enemy. 
They were, he said, defying the Govern- 
ment, but the Government had not the 
courage even to prosecute a cattle driver 
in the south or west. The procession of 
torch bearers escorting Sir Edward Car- 
son thru Londonderry was attacked by 
a home rule mob, and a riot ensued 
and Sir Edward had a narrow escape 
from injury. The Bishop of Londonderry 
preaching at the cathedral, asked his 
hearers if they supposed their duty to 
God and the unborn generations would 
be discharged by tamely submitting to be 
sold like brutes in the cattle market by 
men whose compensation was the seventy 
venal and dishonest votes of their sworn 
foemen, who had openly declared that 
they would take revenge in the day of 
their triumph. The Most Rev. John 
Baptist Crozier, Primate of Ireland, has 
designated the week as days for special 
prayer for deliverance from the immi- 
nent dangers threatening the welfare of 
the Church and country. The covenant 
which has been prepared by Sir Edward 
Carson for adoption on Ulster Day, Sep- 
tember 28, reads as follows: 

“Being convinced that home rule would be 
disastrous to the material wellbeing of Ulster 
as well as to the whole of Ireland, subversive 
of our civil and religious freedon., destructive 
to our citizenship, and perilous to the unity 
of the Empire, we, whose names are under- 
written, men of Ulster, loyal subjects of his 
gracious majesty King George, humbly rely- 
ing on God, in Whom our fathers in days of 
stress and trial confidently trusted, hereby 
pledge ourselves in solemn covenant thruout 
this, our time of threatened calamity, to stand 
by one another in defending, for ourselves and 
for our children, our cherished position of 
equal citizenship in the United Kingdom. in 
using all means which may be found necessary 
to defeat the present conspiracy to set up 
home rule in Ireland, and in the event of such 
Parliament being forced upon us we solemnly 
and mutually pledge ourselves to refuse to 
recognize its authority, in the sure confidence 


‘that .God will defend the right.” 
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The Moderator of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly has advised pastors to sign the 
covenant and open their churches to 
Unionist demonstrations. This action, 
however, has aroused opposition. It is 
said that 200 of the 500 Presbyterian 
pastors in Ireland favor home rule. 


Many coun- 
tries are now 
disturbed by 
movements for the extension of the suf- 
frage. In Hungary the demand is votes 
for men; in England it is votes for 
women; in Belgium and Holland for 
both. The Chamber of Deputies at 
Budapest has often been the scene of 
tumult, but never more violent than 
those that marked the opening of parlia- 
ment on September 17. Count Tisza, 
who was elected Speaker on May 22, is 
strongly opposed to the extension of 
suffrage to all men, and on that account 
the Opposition is determined to force his 
resignation. At the last session of the 
Chamber in June, a member of the Op- 
position, Julius Kovacs, fired three shots 
at the Speaker, tho without hitting him. 
When the Chamber reassembled the Op- 
position deputies had armed themselves 
with weapons less dangerous than re- 
volvers, but quite as obstructive of par- 
liamentary procedure; that is, with whis- 
tles, bugles, motor horns and cowbells. 
As soon as Count Tisza entered they be- 
gan an uproar that lasted all the after- 
noon. Finally Count Tisza decided to 
call upon the police to remove the dis- 
turbing element, but this was not easily 
done. A hundred of the deputies, under 
the leadership of Count Apponyi and 
Count Zichy, gathered in the middle of 
- the chamber and barricaded themselves 
with dismantled desks. Two of the po- 
licemen refused to obey the order to 
enter the chamber, but the rest seized the 
riotous deputies and carried them out to 
the lobby, tho it sometimes required six 
policemen to one man. Count Karolyi, 
after having been carried to the door, 
broke away from his captors and rushed 
back to his seat, where he fell in a faint. 
Court Esterhazy had his finger severely 
bitten and. another member had his arm 
nearly wrenched from its socket in the 
struggle. After all the Opposition ex- 
cept fifteen had been removed Count Ap- 


Suffrage Demonstrations 
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ponyi told the commandant of police that 
they would quit if the police would leave 
first. This was agreed to, and after the 
broken seats iad been replaced the 


‘Chamber resumed its session with only 
. the supporters of the Government pres- 


ent. Count Tisza, in addressing the 


- Chamber declared that business would 


neither be carried on nor be stopped by 
children’s whistles. On the following 
day the disorder was renewed, but 200 
policemen were on hand to drag out the 
disturbers. -Herr Beothy, Minister of 
Commerce, was attacked in the chamber 
by Opposition members, who struck him 
in the face and knocked him down. In 
the evening the Socialists attempted a 
street demonstration in favor of the suf- 
frage and came into conflict with the 
police. The mob threw down the gas 
lamps on Lisabethstrasse, throwing the 
quarter in darkness, then in compensa- 
tion made a bonfire out of street cars. 
The mounted police, in charging the 
crowd to clear the street trampled upon 
200 ‘persons. The Dutch parliament, 
which opened on the same day as the 
Hungarian, was met with a similar de- 
mand for an extension of the suffrage. 
The Socialists, who last year presented a 
petition with 320,000 signatures for uni- 
versal suffrage, this year attempted a 
similar demonstration. The Mayor of 
The Hague refused to allow a proces- 
sion on the opening of the States-Gen- 
eral, but in spite of the prohibition more 
than 20,000 persons assembled with ban- 
ners and badges calling for votes, an 
eight-hour law and votes for men and 
women alike. After listening to speeches 
from sixteen platforms the crowd divid- 
ed into ten parties and marched singing 
toward the parliament house, but were 
checked at all points by the police, who 
used their naked swords to repulse them, 
inflicting some wounds. The Belgian 
parliament meets in November and the 
leaders of the Socialists threaten a gen- 
eral strike of half a million men if uni- 
versal suffrage is not granted. In 
Wales the suffragets attempted to break 
up a meeting at which Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Lloyd-George was speaking, 
but were attacked by the crowd, knocked 
down and trampled under foot. Mrs. 
Mary Leigh, who was on August 7 sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment for 
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throwing a hatchet at Premier Asquith 
was released from the Dublin prison “on 
license” because she had refused to eat 
or drink and altho she had been forcibly 
fed for forty-four days, she was in dan- 
ger of dying from starvation. 


The peace nego- 
The Turco-Italian War tiations now be- 

ing carried on in 
Switzerland, far from allaying hostili- 
ties, seem to have stimulated both parties 
in Tripolitania to renewed activity, The 
most bloody battle of the war was fought 
on September 17 near Derna, when an 
attack by the Turks and Arabs made at 
daybreak was repulsed after four hours’ 
hard fighting, in which the Italians sup- 
plemented their artillery fire with bayo- 
net charges. The Italian loss was 61 
men killed and 113 wounded, while the 
loss of the enemy, according to Italian 
reports, amounted to 1,000 men killed 
and many more wounded. The Italians 
took 41 prisoners, including an Arab 
chief. On the 2oth the Italians captured 
the Zanzur oasis, 12 miles southwest of 
Tripoli, after ten hours’ fighting, in 
which the Italian’ casualties amounted to 
200, and losses on the other side were 
large. Nothing is yet definitely known 
as to the outcome of the unofficial con- 
ference of Turkish and Italian represen- 
tatives at Chiasso, but those who are 
concerned in them speak confidently of a 
favorable progress and speedy conclu- 
sion. It is reported that Turkey insists 
upon being given a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, say Tobruk, and another on the 
Red Sea, say Massowah, in order to 
have access to the Mohammedan tribes 
of the interior, over which the Sultan is 
to retain a spiritual lordship. Italy is 
expected to assume so much of the 
Turkish national debt as is represented 
by the revenues of Libya, which amount 
to $200,000 a year. 


C. Birch Crisp & Co. 
A Loan to China are said to have signed 

a contract on August 
30 with the Chinese Minister in London 
for a $50,000,000 loan at 5 per cent., ne- 
gotiated by A. Wendell Jackson, an 
American, The first instalment .of $2,- 
500,000, it is reported, was made last 


week. Before negotiating with China, 
Messrs. Crisp inquired at the Foreign 
Office as to the attitude of the British 
Government toward that loan, and were 
told that_the field was open and free. 
The representatives of the six Power 
group recently announced that their gov- 
ernments, thru their Ministers at Peking, 
would express their disapproval of the 
transaction, and declared that China has 
no liberty to conclude such a loan agree- 
ment. The Chinese representetives at 
the Fifth International Congress of 
Chambers of Commerce in Boston are 
Dr. Chin-tao Chen, Ph. D. (Yale), who 
was the first Minister of Finance of the 
new republic; Dr. Ching-Chun Wang, 
Ph. D, (Illinois), assistant director of 
the Peking-Mukden Railway, and Mr. 
Fao Liang, M. A. Dr. Chen states that 
the new administration of the Celestial 
Empire had never sought to obtain a loan 
of $300,000,000, as there had been no im- 
mediate need for that amount. It was 
from the six Power combine that the 
suggestion came for a loan of such large 
proportions. He explains further: 

“Moreover, one of the conditions imposed 
by the six-Power combine was that an auditor- 
controller should be placed at the head of the 
Chinese finance department. This condition, 
if carried out, would have been an infringe- 
ment of the sovereign power of the new re- 
public. 

“The Chinese only borrowed the money for 
purposes of disarmament. At present they 
are maintaining seventy army corps, or, rough- 
ly speaking, about 700,000 men. The proposal 
is to disband forty army corps, which 1s equiv- 
alent to 400,000 men. And then after the dis- 
bandment of this number ot men the adminis- 
tration will have sufficient funds with which 
to conduct the Government, for it would take 
only $28,000,000, or thereabout, to disband the 
entire 400,000 men and restore them to civil 
life. The maintenance of the standing army 
of 300,000 men will be less than $2,000,000 a 
month after the disbandment. Therefore, a 
great amount of revenue would be left for the 
purposes of the civil administration.. 

“At present the administration’s expenses, 
including payment of the soldiers under the 
control of the Central Government and the 
necessary expenditures for the administration 
of the civil Government at Peking, amount al- 





‘together to but little more than $3,500,00 a 


month, which is almost 50 per cent. less than 
the disbursements made under the old régime. 

“When order is nerfectly restored there will 
be a revival of industry and commerce. The 
customs reports in China have shown a great 
increase for the last few months, greater even 
than in similar periods of former years.” 





A Stable Monetary Yardstick the Remedy 
for the Rising Cost of Living 


BY IRVING FISHER, Ph.D. 


[This paper is to be read today at the International Chambers of Commerce meeting at 


Boston. 


No one has given more support to the movement for an international conference 
g PF 


on the cost of living than Professor Fisher, of Yale, who, we need hardly say, is universally 


cecognized as one of America’s leading econ mists. 


We comment in our editorial pages on 


the highly important suggestion made by the professor in the last half of his paper.—Eprror.] 


have a vital interest in the prob- 

lem of the rising cost of living. 
Rising and falling prices, crises and de- 
pressions, are primarily phenomena of 
business. Less than a generation ago 
the whole world was complaining of a 
protracted fall in prices, just as today we 
are all complaining of a protracted rise 
in prices. Then the phrase in every- 
body’s mouth was “depression in trade” ; 
now it is the “high cost of living.” Then 
the principal sufferers were the debtors, 
the business enterprises and the profit 
takers of business ; now the principal suf- 
ferers are the creditors, the bondholders, 


Sgr men thruout the world 


the savings bank depositors, the salaried 


classes and the wage earners. Then, as 
now, the rates of discount were variable 
and imperfectly adapted to the troubled 
conditions in the business world. Then 
the favorite explanation of the fall of 
prices was insufficiency in circulating 
medium ; now the favorite explanation is 
a superabundance of circulating medium. 
Then as now the discussion revolved 
about the gold supply. Then as now, 
however, many other and conflicting ex- 
planations were offered. Then as now 
there were a great number of publica- 
tions, a great number of official inquiries 
and reports. Then there were inter- 
national conferences to discuss the gold 
question and a possible remedy in bi- 
metallism, and now we have the proposal 
for another international conference to 
discuss the present gold question and, in 
general, the facts, causes and remedies 
concerning the high cost of living. Then 
as now the business men of the world 
were among the leaders in the movement 
for investigating the disturbances to 
business caused by a convulsion in prices. 

The present movement for an inter- 


Foo 


national inquiry thus has its counterpart 
in the past. A world movement in prices 
in either direction calls naturally for~a 
world inquiry. 

The great fall of prices ending in 
1896 was often referred to as an appre- 
ciation of gold, just as the rise of prices 
since 1896 is often referred to as a de- 
preciation of gold. In other words, the 
dollar, the pound sterling, the franc, the 
mark and all other monetary units in 
gold were increasing in purchasing 
power before 1896 and since 1806 have 
been decreasing. In both cases the pur- 
chasing power varied. 

This continual variation in the real 
value of the dollar is the bane of busi- 
ness. It is one of the sources of booms, 
crises, contractions and depressions by 
which modern business men are per- 
petually vexed. Unfortunately, as vet. 
the rank and file of business men do not 
realize the close connection between the 
cycles of trade and the instability of the 
dollar. I firmly believe, however, that 
the time must come when business men 
thruout the world will feel the need 
of a more stable unit of value. Business 
men appreciate the necessity of a scien- 
tific determination of the yard, the 
pound, the hour, the horse-power, the 
kilowatt, etc. Governments have bureaus 
of standards to make sure that these 
units are determined to the highest pos- 
sible degree of precision. Yet our vard- 
stick of purchasing power, the dollar, the 
most essential and universal unit -em- 
ployed by the business man, is permitted 
to change incessantly. The whole world 
complained when the dollar appreciated 
and complained again when it depreciat- 
ed. No one will deny that theoretically 
it ought neither to appreciate nor de- 
preciate, but to remain unchanged. We 
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have, at prescnt, a dollar of fixed weight 
but not of fixed purchasing power; and 
we shal! never secure a fixed monetary 
yardstick until business men universally 
appreciate its importance. Personally, 
| hope that an international conference 
on the cost of living, while it could not 
be expected to secure this result im- 
mediately, may lay the basis for it in the 
years to come. This it might do by 
causing business men thruout the world 
to demand it. It is the business man 
whose fortunes are most bound up with 
dollars and cents. One of New York’s 
foremost business men, Theodore H. 
Price, cotton broker, is now endeavoring 
to bring home to business men the subtle 
risks and losses which they suffer from 
an unstable monetary yardstick, and 
thousands of business men thruout the 
world are similarly alive to the situation. 

It is also significant that business men 
are, thruout the world, the best sup- 
porters of an international inquiry to 
discuss this subject in all its bearings. 
In the United States, among several 
hundred prominent business men who 
have supported this proposal are financial 
editors like Samuel H. Barker of Phila- 
delphia, R. E. Ireton of New York. 
statisticians like Roger W. Babson of 
Wellesley Hills and James H. Brookmire 
of St. Louis, railway presidents like W. 
C. Brown of the New. York Central 
Lines, L. F. Loree of the Delaware & 
Hudson Railway Company, C. S. Mellen 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railway Company, bankers like A. 
3. Hepburn, F. A. Vanderlip, P. M. 
Warburg of New York, J. Bb. Forgan and 
C. T. Boynton of Chicago, George W. 
Norris of Philadelphia and John Perrin 
of Indianapolis. A large number of busi- 
ness men’s organizations have endorsed 
the movement. These include: 

The New York Chamber of Commerce. 

The Massachusetts State Board of Trade. 
_ The Rhode Island Business Men's Associa- 
tion. 

The Retail Merchants’ Association of IIli- 
nois. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The St. Louis “Round Table.” 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

The New Haven Chamber of Commerce. 
_The Worcester (Mass.) Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The Wilmington (N. C.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Approval has also been given by the 
great political leaders, including all three 
candidates for the presidency. 

Certainly all men, and especially all 
business men .who realize the existing 
discontent and dislocations in business 
caused by the unstable price level, and 
who believe in the value of international 
discussion, should favor the proposal for 


‘an international conference on the cost 


of living as one of the potential forces 
for the betterment of the world. 

The present niovement for an interna- 
tional inquiry on the cost of living was 
anticipated: by many men in many 
places, including especially Professor 
Stephen Bauer of Basle, Switzerland, 
three years ago, and Dr. J. P. Norton 
and Byron ‘W. Holt in Moody’s Maga- 
sine of New York City, five years ago. 

In May, 1911, soon after the publica- 
tion of my “Purchasing Power of 
Money,” which included a discussion of 


this subject, President Hadley of Yale, 
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in conjunction with myself, brought the 
subject to the attention of President 
Taft. A visit to Europe in the summer 
of 1911 proved to my satisfaction that 
the leading economists, business men 
and officials in the chief European states 
were favorable to and usually enthusias- 
tic for an international conference 
among the leading nations on the high 
cost of living. Out of several hundred 
supporters of this proposal in other 
countries may be mentioned: 
Lord Courtney, of Penwith. 


Lord Thomas Brassey, author of “Work 


and Wages,” etc. 

Mr. Henry Higgs, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, formerly Secretary Royal Economic So- 
ciety. 

Mr. W. M. Acworth, English railway au- 
thority, 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst, editor of The Econ- 
omist, London. 

Mr. George Paish, 
London. 

Professor Alfred Marshall, Professor Emer- 
itus of Economics, Cambridge University. 
Leading English speaking economist of the 
world. 

Hon, Delbriick, President of the Imperial 
Statistical Office, Berlin. 

His Excellency Bernhard Dernburg, 
merly Secretary of State of Germany. 

Freiherr von Berlepsch, formerly Minister 
of State of Prussia. 

A. von Gwinner, Director. of the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin. . 

Dr. Gustav v. Schmoller, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Berlin. 

Prof. Max Sering, Professor of Political 
Economy, University of Berlin. 

The Verein fiir Sozialpolitik in Berlin. 

Hon. Raymond Poincaré, Premier, Member 
of the French Academy, formerly Minister of 
Finance of France. 

M. Lucien March, Director of Statistics of 
France, Paris. 

M. Jean Javal, Senator, Paris. 

Prof. Adolphe Landry, Deputy, Director of 
Studies at the Sorbonne. 

M, Jacques Bertillon, Director of Municipal 
Statistics of Paris. 

. Ch. Legrand, President of the Paris 

Chamber of Commerce. 
_ Prof. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, capitalist, lead- 
ing economist of France. 

Dr. Robert Meyer, Finance Minister, Vienna. 

Prof. E. Béhm-Bawerk, formerly Minister 
of Finance of Austria-Hungary, Professor of 
Political Economy, University of Vienna. 

Mr. C. Morawitz, President Anglo-Austrian 
Bank, Vienna. 

Mr. Rudolphe Sieghart, Governor, Austrian 
Land-Mortgage Bank, Vienna. 

Sr. Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, Rome. 

Sr. Luigi Luzzatti, formeriy Minister of 
State, Rome. 

Prof. Luigi Bodio, Senator, International 
Institute of Statistics, Rome. 


editor of The Statist, 


for- 
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Mr. Lepreux, director of the National Bank 
of Belgium, Brussels. 

Mr. G. M. Boissevain, member Central Com- 
miss:on of Statistics in the Netherlands, Am- 
sterdam. 

Mr. Michael Koefoed, Director of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

Baron Y. Sakatani, formerly Finance Min- 
ister of Japan. 

Hon. G. Findlay Shirras, Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India, Calcutta. 

Hon. G. H. Knibbs, Statistician, Common- 
wealth Bureau of the Census and Statistics, 
Melbourne. ‘ 

Hon. Weedon, Government Statistician, 
Brisbane, Queensland. 

Hon R. H. Coats, Statistician, Department 
of Labor, Ottawa, Canada. 


On February 2, 1912, President Taft 
sent a special message to Congress, half 
of which was devoted to the subject. In 
this message he said: 


There has been a strong movement among 
economists, business men and others interested 
in economic investigation to secure the ap- 
pointment of an international commission to 
look into the cause for the high prices of the 
necessities of life. 

For some years past the high and steadily 
increasing cost of living has been a matter of 
such grave public concern that I deem it of 
great public interest that an international con- 
ference be proposed at this time for the pur- 
pose of preparing plans, to be submitted to 
the various Governments, for an international 
inquiry into the high cost of living, its extent, 
causes, effects and possible remedies _ I there- 
fore recommend that,to enable the President 
to invite foreign Governments to such a con- 
ference, to be held at Washington or else- 
where, the Congress provide an appropriation 
not to exceed $20,000, to defray the expenses 
of preparation and of participation by the 


_ United States. 


The numerous investigations on the subject, 
official or other, already made in various coun- 
tries (such as Austria, Belgium, Canada, Den- 
mark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
the Netherlands and the United States) have 
themselves strongly demonstrated the need of 
further study of world-wide scope. Those 
who have conducted these investigations have 
found that the phenomenon of rising prices is 
almost if not quite general thruout the world; 
but they are baffled in the attempt to trace the 
causes of the impossibility of making any ac- 
curate international comparisons. This is be- 
cause, in spite of the number of investigations 
already made, we are still without adequaie 
data and because as yet no two countries es- 
timate their price levels on the same basis or 
by the same methods. 

As already indicated, the preliminary con- 
ference itself would entail a comparatively 
small expense, and most of the subsequent 
investigations for which it would prepare the 
way could be carried out by existing bureaus 
in this and other Governments as part of their 
regular work and would require little, if any, 
additional appropriations for such bureaus. 
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Prior to the President's message, 
Senator Crawford introduced a bill into 
Congress for an international commis- 
sion on the cost of living, and subsequent 
to the President’s message he, in the 
Senate, and Mr. William Sulzer, Chair- 
man of the Committee of Foreign Af- 
fairs in the House, simultaneously in- 
troduced an identical bill appropriating 
$20,000 for the purpose mentioned in the 
President’s message. This was in 
March, 1912. The Senate bill, after 
being unanimously favored by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, was passed 
unanimously by the Senate on April 
15, 1912, and the House bill was unani- 
mously favored by the Committee on 
-Foreign Affairs on May 15, 1912, and 
reported in an elaborate report of 29 
pages (No. 711); but it has not yet 
been voted upon and will not be until 
December. Its ultimate passage is 
favored by most of the leaders of both 
parties, including Speaker Clark and 
Floor Leader Underwood. Unfortunate- 
ly it has been decided to postpone the 
consideration of the bill until after the 


Presidential campaign, lest its passage 
should be construed as an admission by 
the Democrats that the high cost of 
living was not confined to the United 
States and therefore not wholly due to 
the American protective tariff! I believe 
—and I speak as a free trader—that this 


was a shortsighted view to take. It is 
as useless to deny the fact that the rise 
of prices is world-wide as to deny that 
the sun ‘rises. Almost every one knows 
it already, and many of the most ardent 
tariff reformers feel, that an international 
conference on the cost of living might 
lead to tariff reductions thruout the 
world. 

It is a curious fact that the project for 
an international inquiry on the cost of 
living appeared to some in England to 
have the opposite political aspect. There 
the fear was exprest by a few that it 
might interfere with raising the tariff! 
It would never do to admit that the high 
cost of living had occurred in other 
countries than England, for such an ad- 
mission would tend to absolve from 
responsibility the free trade party in 
power ! 

If an international conference is ever 
held, the fact that the political aspects of 
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the matter will differ so greatly in dif- 
ferent countries will, of itself, prevent a 
partisan treatment of the subject. The 
aim is for an unbiased scientific inquiry, 
and undoubtedly those who should take 
part in the conference would be primarily 
scientific men and not politicians. 

The work to be undertaken consists of 
three principal divisions concerned 
respectively with the facts, the causes 
and the remedies for high prices. 

Even if the conference should restrict 
itself to the first of the three branches, 
or even if its work in the second and 
third divisions should be of little conse- 
quence, no one who has attempted to get 
at the exact facts as to the rise of the 
cost of living can doubt for a moment 
that an international conference would 
be well worth while. It would tend 
powerfully to improve our knowledge of . 
these facts. The newspapers have so 
glibly discussed the high cost of living 
that many persons assume that there 
exists somewhere an exact body of 
knowledge. But as soon as the alleged 
facts are brought forward in controversy, 
it is found that, in most cases, they can 
be successfully challenged. For the 
great majority of nations there are no 
exact statistics, while of the few nations 
for which index numbers are available 
(such as the United States, Canada, 
England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, Japan, India), 
only a few have really valuable statistics. 
Most countries have none at all or a very 
restricted range. Thus for Italy the 
statistics are restricted to a very few 
articles, and these are all articles of ex- 
port or import; for Austria the statistics 
are confined chiefly to one city, Trieste.. 
Even where elaborate statistics exist, as, 
for instance, in the United States, 
Canada, England and Germany, they are 
not really comparable. When one 
attempts to state that prices have risen 
twice as fast in the United States as in 
England one can not be sure of the 
correctness of such a comparison, for 
the American statistics of wholesale 
prices relate to 256 commodities, and 
those of England relate to only 44, while 
the two sets are averaged by entirely 
different methods. United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Dr. Neill has long 
sought to secure some degree of com- 
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parability in the statistics of different 
countries and has welcomed the pro- 
posal for an international inquiry on the 
cost of living as a method of securing 
this result. If, as he says, no other 
result should accrue, this of itself would 
be sufficient justification for the confer- 
ence. Exact knowlédge must ever be 
the true basis for sound discussion and 
legislation. Dr. Neill and his foreign 
correspondents agree that an interna- 
tional conference would go far toward 
making possible such a degree of uni- 
formity in statistical methods as would 
make international comparisons reliable. 

The second advantage would be a 
greater knowledge of causes, To in- 
crease our knowledge of facts will of 
itself contribute to our knowledge of 
causes. But an international conference 
. would promote a discussion of causes in 
other ways. Each country is at present 
far too much disposed to treat the prob- 
lem from a local point of view. It is 
self-evident that a conference in which 
all parts of the world present views from 
as many different points of view will aid 
in creating a truer perspective. 

It is doubtless too much to hope that 
a single conference would provide any- 
thing like universal agreement as to the 
causes of the high cost of living, but it 
might, at least, eliminate many of the 
existing disagreerhents, and narrow the 
discussion down to certain particular 
issues. 

As to remedies there is still less likeli- 
hood of universal agreement. Yet it 
cannot be denied that the conference 
would help toward future remedies by 
giving each nation the benefit of the 
‘experience and suggestions of all. The 
conference would promote these sugges- 
tions in two ways; first, by indicating a 
number of small but practical economies 
which have already proven of value even 
tho makeshifts; and secondly, by whet- 
ting the public appetite for more ambi- 
tious and thorogoing remedies which 
may some time in the distant future be 
put in force. 

Among the possible makeshifts or 
palliatives which deserve careful consid- 
eration are: Tariff revision, legislation 
regulating monopolies, co-operative de- 
vices, publicity as to prices and profits, 
the reduction of middlemen, the repeal 
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of the tax on oleomargarine and of 
other taxes which directly affect the cost 
of living, municipal markets, the utiliza- 
tion of empty city lots, the encourage- 
ment of business efficiency, the reduction 
of human disease and disability, the 
introduction of workmen’s compensation 
and insurance, the organization © of 
hoiisekeepers’ market clubs, the encour- 
agement of simplicity in living, the regu- 
lation of cold storage plants, the revi- 
sion of government regulations as to 
weights and measures, especially as con- 
cerns the use of packages in retail trade, 
and the establishment of an elastic cur- 
rency. 

Among the more ambitious plans 
which aim to go to the root of the matter 
is one of my own. This is similar to a 
suggestion of Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son that the weight of the gold dollar 
should be increased enough to restore 
some of its lost purchasing power. My 
proposal is not literally but virtually to 
increase the weight of the gold dollar 
by increasing the weight of the bullion 
on which it is based. I had intended to 
pass over this plan with a mere mention, 
but it-has been suggested by the Boston 
committee on program that I should 
explain its main outlines. This I am 
naturally very glad to do, so far as time 
permits. For further and more techni- 
cal details I refer you to the closing 
chapter of my “Purchasing Power of 
Money.” 

I have said that my proposal is virtu- 
ally to increase the weight of the gold 
dollar. But this increase in weight would 
not be added to the coins themselves, but 
only to the bullion out of which they are 
made. In other words, the proposal is ~ 
to restore the ancient custom of a 
“seigniorage” on gold coinage. At pres- 
ent there is no seigniorage. Coinage is 
free and the weight of a gold dollar is 
as great as the weight of the bullion 
which the miner takes to the mint and 
for which he receives back a dollar. He 
now takes 25.8 grains of gold bullion tc 
the mint to secure a 25.8 grain gold 
dollar. The coined dollar weighs the 
same as the uncoined or “bullion dol- 
lar,” if I may employ such a term. My 
proposal is to increase the weight of 
the bullion dollar, that is, to require 26 
or 27 or 28 grains of gold bullion to be 
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taken to the mint to secure a 25.8 grain 
gold dollar. The coined dollar would 
remain unchanged in weight (25.8 
grains), but the bullion required to secure 
the coined dollar—the bullion dollar, 
would be heavier. The difference in weight 
between the two would be what is called 
seigniorage. It would not be fixed once 
for all, but would be continually adjust- 
ed so as to give the dollar always a fixed 
purchasing power. As the coined dollar 
would be interconvertible with the 
bullion dollar the two would always be 
equal in value. The ultimate dollar 
would be as it now is—a dollar of gold 
bullion—but this dollar would no longer 
be of fixed weight and variable value, 
but of fixed value and variable weight. 
The adjustment of the seigniorage 
would be entirely automatic, dependent 
on an official index number of the price 
level. Index numbers are now familiar 
and well-tried devices for measuring 
changes in the general level of prices. 
The new official index number could be 
modeled on the well-known index num- 
bers already in use, such as those of the 
United States Bureau of Labor, . Brad- 
street, Gibson, the Canadian Labor Of- 
fice, the British Board of Trade, the 
London Economist, or of Sauerbeck, 
the London wool merchant. The sys- 
tem here proposed is, so far as I 
know, the only one proposed which 
is purely self-acting. If the offi- 
cial index number shows a rise of prices 
in any year, say I per cent., it would be 
mandatory for the mints to add 1 per 
cent. to the seigniorage. Exprest the 
other way about, if gold loses 1 per cent. 
of its value, the mints would pay 1 per 
cent. less for it. This would tend always 
to preserve a uniform purchasing power 
of the monetary unit. As soon as any 
depreciation occurred the increase of the 
seigniorage would operate to correct it. 
The present mint price is fixed; it is 
£3 17s. 104d. per ounce of gold 11/12 
fine in England, or $18.60 per ounce of 
gold 9/to fine in the United States. The 
proposal is simply that instead of always 
‘paying the same money price for gold, 
no matter how much it appreciates or 
depreciates in purchasing power over 
goods, we would pay exactly what it is 
worth. There is no virtue in a fixed 
mint price for gold, but there is virtue 
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in a fixed purchasing power of money. 
The proposed plan has been enthusi- 
astically endorsed by those who have ex- 
amined it in detail. It escapes the ob- 
jections to most proposals for improv- 
ing the standard of value. It would 
work as automatically as the mint now 
works, or as the regulation of the coin- 
age of the Philippines or of British 
India under the present gold exchange 


‘standard, to which system, as I have 


shown in the “Purchasing Power of 
Money,” the present proposal is anal- 
ogous. The operation of the system 
would not depend upon the discretion 
of any official. I most strongly object to 
any system of régulating the value of 
money thru the exercise of judgment by 
a government official. Such systems are 
absolutely impracticable and dangerous. 
Their occasional promulgation has made 
most people suspicious of any proposal 
to alter the existing standard of value. 
Even the gold exchange standard for 
silver countries was looked at askance 
until actual experience proved its worka- 
bility. The system here proposed is at 
bottom precisely the same thing. In the 
gold exchange standard the ultimate 
basis is gold outside of the circulation. 
This system has been applied only to 
silver countries. The present proposal 
is simply to apply it to gold countries 
and to readjust the par between the 
money in circulation and the gold out- 
side so as to maintain constancy of pur- 
chasing power. The plan involves no 
untried elements. Its novelty consists 
solely in combining info a coherent sys- 
tem a number of elements, all of which 
have been tested by experience. It is 
not a fiat money scheme. It is not an 
abandonment of the gold standard. It 
is merely making the gold standard 
stable. The ultimate basis is still gold 
bullion interconvertible with gold coin. 
But this gold bullion, the ultimate source 
of the monetary unit, is to be of fixed 
instead of variable value. All nations 
can adopt the system without disturbing 
any existing coinage, paper money or 
banking arrangements. There would be 
no outward change in the appearance of 
the currency. Even silver countries can 
get its benefits if they adopt with India. 
the Philippines, Panama, Mexico and 
the Straits Settlements the gold ex- 
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change standard. The majority of peo- 
ple would never know what had hap- 
pened, any more than the majority of 
people in India yet understand what 
happened in 1893. But all classes would 
enjoy the safeguards of a stable stand- 
ard of value. Long-term contracts 
would be safe. Crises would be almost 
impossible. The fundamental reason 
for much unsound speculation would be 
taken away. The rising cost of living, 
so far as this means a fall in the pur- 
chasing power of money, would come to 
an end. 

Of course, it is not pretended that to 
stabilize the purchasing power of the 
dollar would fully solve the whole prob- 
lem of the cost of living. This larger 
problem concerns the purchasing power 
not simply of the individual dollar, but 
of the whole income. The purchasing 
power of a man’s income depends not 
only on the purchasing power of each 
dollar, but also on the number of dollars 
of income he can secure. But it is im- 
possible in this short paper to cover the 
whole problem of the cost of living. The 
branch of it which has been discussed— 
the problem of a stable yardstick of 
purchasing power—will serve as a sam- 
ple of the truly great problems to be con- 
sidered by the proposed international 
conference. These problems are not 
only great, but pressing. Industrial un- 
rest is almost universal. This unrest is 
the direct, altho usually unrecognized 
result of the mighty upheavals going on 
in prices, with the imperfect adjustments 
in wages, salaries¢ interest, rent and con- 
tracts of all kinds. This unrest has 
already exprest itself in bread and meat 
riots and other forms of violence on 
both continents. Furthermore this in- 
dustrial unrest, with the attendant ex- 
citement, is in turn the chief- cause of 
our political unrest. This manifests it- 
self in new parties and new proposals, 
and in.a great mass of legislation to 
control or lower prices. Such legisla- 
tion includes tariff reform, railway rate 
legislation, the project of a parcels post, 
anti-trust legislation and public utilities 
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legislation, designed to give the con- 
sumer lower rates for water, gas, elec- 
tricity, telephone and trolleys. Many of 
these projects are sound and desirable 
in themselves, but few of them are far- 
reaching enough to arrest appreciably 
the rising tide of the cost of living. 
Disappointment in the results expected 
from false panaceas is inevitable. This 
disappointment will greatly inflame the 
growing discontent and make worse the 
unmistakable trend toward socialism, 
syndicalism and violence. 

Unless the problem of the cost of living 
is dealt with in a thoro and scientific 
way, unless something is done to at least 
help the common people understand 
what is really going on, discontent may 
turn to fury and reform to revolution. 
The index numbers of Bradstreet and 
the London Economist. show that the 
price level of the first eight months of 
1912 is 5 per cent. in America and 6 per 
cent. in England above the level of the 
year before, and the highest point yet 
reached in this generation. Nor is the 
end yet in sight. On the contrary, a 
careful statistical study published in the 
September American Economic Re- 
view has driven me to the conclusion 
that the price level is to rise for many 
years to come—unless something vig- 
orous and far reaching is done, Shall 
we shirk the problem or shall we solve 
it? If we are to solve it. we can do so 
only thru international investigation. 
No one nation can successfully cope 
with the problem single handed. It is 
too big. An international conference is 
the all important first step and this first 
step is all but taken. Whether or not it 
will actually be taken next December de- 
pends on how widespread and earnest a 
demand is made for it. Thé kind of de- 
mand which counts most ‘is the demand 
of representative business men like you. 
If the interest in the project continues 
to spread among business men as fast as 
it has spread already, success is assured, 
and the way will be prepared for a 
statesmanlike and businesslike treatment 
of a great world problem. 





























Albania in Arms 3 


BY HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 


[Mr. Gibbons, whose articles on the near East our readers are familiar with, 
made a tour of the regions discussed in the following article. 


has just 
He has made his headquar- 


tefs in Constantinople for the last year or two.—Ep1Tor.] 


rushing in where wise men feared 

to tread it is to be found in the atti- 
tude of Young Turkey toward Albania 
during the past four years of “constitu- 
tional” government. The most successful 
of sultans and conquering generals in the 
heyday of Ottoman power never succeed- 
ed in subduing the Albanians. The 
Albanians acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Sultan only when it was made 
clear to them that they would be left ab- 
solutely to themselves and that no sacri- 
fices of men or money were to be required 
of them for the support of the Empire. 
So they allowed themselves to be includ- 
ed in the Ottoman Empire, for this pro- 
tected them from the encroachments of 
other nations who would have civilized 


r ever there has been a case of fools 


them. They have always regarded them- 
selves as an unconquered people and as 
superior to the Turks in every way. The 
Turks have drawn more high army and 
civil officials from among the Albanians 
than from themselves, and for several 
hundred years they were constantly in- 
debted to the Albanians for their best 
generals and administrators. 

But the Young Turks from the begin- 
ning of the constitutional regime insisted 
upon regarding themselves as the domi- 
nant authority in Turkey. This would 
have been all right if they had had 
numerical preponderance and the moral 
and intellectual ability to dominate the 
other races. It is, however, an undis- 


puted fact that the Turks lack the moral 
and intellectual qualities of a ruling race 














THE WORST ENEMIES OF THE COMMITTEE OF 


UNICN AND PROGRESS 
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ALBANIANS ORPHANED DURING THE TURKISH 


and that they have remained the domi- 
nant factor in their country only bv brute 
force and the tolerance of the foreign 


powers. In a constitutional Turkey they 
were bound to give way to Arabs and 
Albanians, Greeks and Armenians. This 
they would not do, and the result has 
been four years of worse tyranny 
than under the old regime. Instead of 
the Sultan and his palace favorites, a 
secret committee of mediocre men, with- 
out administrative experience, has ruled 
Turkey by reason of its control of the 
army. 

All races have suffered during 
nefarious rule of this committee, but 
none more than the Albanians. The 
Armenians and Greeks, for centuries sub- 
ject races, could hardly come to a worse 
pass than before the Constitution. The 
Arabs, always contemptuous of anything 
Turkish, are far away from Constanti- 
nople, and form too compact a mass to 
be easily Ottomanized, The Young Turks 
never dared to do much in Syria and 
Arabia. But the full force of the in- 
sensate policy of the Young Turks fell 
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“PACIFICATION” 


upon the Albanians. In a few weeks 
they saw their centuries-old privileges 
and immunities abolished, their country 
invaded by hordes of inexperienced offi- 
cials of a race which they held to be their 
inferiors, their language tabooed in the 
schools and forbidden the printing press 
unless written in Turkish characters, 
their voung men drafted into the Turkish 
army and sent off to Asia Minor and the 
deadly Yemen to be shot and, if not shot, 
killed by the fevers of a climate which 
their mountain - nurtured constitutions 
could not stand, and a system of taxation 
introduced which threatened to wring 
them as dry as their unhappy Macedon- 
ian neighbors. Worse than all, they were 
notified to surrender their firearms. To 
take from an Albanian his gun is worse 
than to cut off his leg. 

The natural result was rebellion. For- 
getting their internal feuds, the Albanians 
resisted. But they could do nothing 
against the thousands of trained troops, 
equipped with machine guns, which the 
Turks turned against them. The rebels 
were compelled to flee to their mountains 
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A BYZANTINE BRIDGE THAT IS STILL IN USE 


as their ancestors had done hundreds of 
years ago, in the days of Scanderbeg. 
The repression of the revolts of 1910 and 
1911 has never been given fully to the 
world. It is too horrible to recount. The 
Turks did not hesitate to practise against 
Albanian co-religionnaires the same 
cruelties as against the Armenians and 
Bulgarians. Villages were burned, crops 
destroyed, women violated, and every 
rebel caught was shot or hanged. The 
atrocities were so heartrending and so 
widespread that they can never be for- 
gotten. The Turkish army “pacified” 
Albania—for one year. 

This spring the first Ottoman Chamber 
was dissolved, and the decree issued’ for 
new elections. The Albanians deter- 
mined to make a peaceful and legal stand 
for the redress of their wrongs. Their 
leaders knew well enough that it was to 
their interests to see Turkey strong and 
to remain a part of the Ottoman Empire. 
Altho strong autonomists, they have 
never been separatists. So they tried to 
see if the constitutional method would 
work. They would elect deputies who 


would stand up in the parliament of the 
nation and denounce ihe committee. But 
here the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress played the final card which was to 
lead to its downfall. By violence and 
illegal use of the army they prevented 
free elections, not only in Albania, but 
thruout the Empire, and the result was a 
parliament of Turks, creatures of the 
committee, not one out of ten of whom 
had been elected by fair means. 

There was only one means of prdtest 
left to the Albanians. They rose again 
in arms, and demanded the immediate 
dismissal of the Union and Progress 
cabinet and the “packed” parliament. The 
Young Turks tried again their old 
method which had been successful in the 
two previous years. They-ordered the 
army to march against the Albanians. 
But this time they had the bitter exper- 
ience of Abdul Hamid. The army re- 
fused to march, and, in many instances, 
its soldiers and its officers (many of the 
best and highest are Albanians) made 
common cause with the rebels. 

This time, instead of having to defend 
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themselves in their mountains, the Al- 
banians have come down into Macedonia. 
They have taken possession of Mitrovitza 
and Uskub, and threatened an immediate 
march upon Salonica if the Cabinet were 
not dismissed and Parliament prorogued. 
The Committee of Union and Progress 
is out of power, a new Cabinet of their 
enemies has been formed in Constantino- 
ple, their packed Parliament came to a 
fareical end, practically kicked out when 
it refused to dissolve. 

But Albania is still in arms. Headed 
by their chiefs, they are remaining in 
Mitrovitza and Uskub, and I have found 
them all along the railroad as far south 
as Velles and Stroumitza. Here at Uskub 
they are fraternizing with the soldiers, 
fasting during the daytime (for it is 
Ramazan, the sacred month) and feast- 
ing when the sun goes down. They have 
given the new Cabinet until the end of 
September to grant all their demands, 
which practically amount to autonomy. 
This the Cabinet has already done in 
principle, but the Albanians are chary of 
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promises. They tell me that they have 
faith in the good intentions of the Cabi- 
net, but they are not sure of its abilty 
to carry out its promises. What they 
are really doing at Uskub is to 
watch the Committee of Union and 
Progress. They fear that the com- 
mittee may endeavor to get into power 
again after Ramazan, and in_ that 
case they are determined to go even to 
Constantinople to give the coup de grace 
to their enemies. 

“All Albania is in arms,” one of their 
chiefs has just said tome. “The Turks 
cannot massacre us as they do the Arme- 
nians. We shall stay in arms until we 
are assured that the Turks will let us 
alone and keep out of our country. We 
are willing to recognize the sovereignty 
of the Sultan if it does not mean Turkish 
rule. That we have never had and we 
do not intend to have it now. If we do 
not get the fulfilment of ‘promises this 
year, next September will not see us halt- 
ing at Uskub.” 


Uskups, MACEDONIA, . 


The Close of Summer. 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 


Tue wild-plum tree, whose leaves grow thin, 
Has strewn the way with half its fruit: 

The grasshopper’s and cricket’s din 

Grows hushed and mute: 

The veery seems a far-off flute 

Where Summer listens, hand on chin, 

And taps an idle foot. 


A sdvery haze veils half the hills, 

That crown themselves with clouds like cream; 
The crow its clamor almost stills, 

The hawk its scream; 

The aster stars begin to gleam; 

And ’mid them, by the sleepy rills, 

The Summer dreams her dream. 


The butterfly upon its weed 

Droops as if weary of its wings; 

The bee, ’mid blooms that turn to seed, 
Half-hearted clings, 

Sick of the only song it sings, 

While Summer tunes a drowsy reed 
And dreams of far-off things. 


Passion, of which unrest is part, 
That filled with ardor all her hours, 
Burns low within her quiet heart 

As now in ours: 

The time fulfilled of fruits and flowers, 
From out Life’s dying fires now start 
Love’s less uneasy powers. 


All is at peace; the perfect days 

Move onward to a perfect close; 

A little while the Year delays, 

And takes repose, 

Ere to the end she, sighing, goes, 

And, clothed in tattered golds and grays, 
Weeps all her shadowy woes. 


So is it with the heart awhile, 

The heart and soul that dreams engage, 
While on fruition Toil doth smile 

And take his wage 

Of Love, who cons Life’s middle page; 
Regardless of the distant stile 

Where Death awaits and Age. 


LovIsvILLe, Ky. 














Loti and “‘The Daughter of Heaven’’ 


BY WARREN BARTON BLAKE 


[Lieutenant Julien Viaud, Retired—better known as Pierre Loti—has written in collabora- 


tion with Madame Judith Gautier, daughter of ‘Théo,’ 


“The Daughter of Heaven.” 


a play called “La Fille du Ciel”— 


This drama is in rehearsal at the Century Th:ater, New York, 


the home of the short-lived New Theater.—EpiTor. ] 


dramatist. Dramatizations of “Ra- 

muntcho” and “Pécheurs,” an op- 
era founded on “Le Mariage,” a play 
called “Judith Renaudin,” a prose trans- 
lation of “King Lear,” all these he has 
given to the theater, and vet it is as nov- 
elist, traveler and personality that his 
name is repeated in every country with 
almost every accent of appreciation. As 
novelist he has interpreted Brittany, and 
}reton seamen in all 
climates; Africa and 
the French sol- 
dier; Turkey and its 
“disenchanted” wom- 
en; South Sea island- 
ers and his brief love 
for one of them. As’ 
traveler, he has writ- 
ten descriptions of 
those lands where 
exotic beauty has 
persisted. He has 
treated his subjects in 
much the same style, 
finding in all things, 
even pleasures, re- 
minders of the tran- 
sitory nature of all 


LOTI is little known as a 


life, of universal 

nothingness, This 

last is, I am tempted PIERRE 
to say, the only idea 

which he ever expresses. The least 


academic member of the French Acad- 
emy is much less moralist or phil- 
osopher than sentimentalist; much less 
a sentimentalist than an impression- 
ist. Of the senses thru which Loti 
has received the impressions he seeks 
to reproduce, the most highly devel- 
oped are sight and smell; but each 
of the five is, in his case, much more 
wonderful than in the ordinary man—or 
than in other artists, And it is obvious 





that in calling Loti a sensationalist one 
employs a more or less scientific usage— 
with no thought of classifying his litera- 
ure with “yellow” journalism. Yellow 
is, besides, not Lotf’s color. Rose and 


pearl gray are his favorites: at least thev 
are the colors which he seems to see most 
often in the world he vividly depicts. 
Loti’s genius is altogether personal. 
whereas the dramatic is held to be impar- 
tial. 


Yet when Loti writes a play, even 
tho he is only a collab- 
orator, all the world 
marvels. It is his 
fame as an author of 
descriptive prose and 
the  picturesqueness 
of his nomadic per- 
sonality (cropping 
out, whatever form 
he essays) that makes 
his journeying from 
Rochefort to America 
a news item of inter- 
national concern. We 
are all anxious to see 
the man who _ has 
written “Mon Frére 
Yves” and “Pécheur 
d’Islande,” and _ the 
travel books about 
Japan, India, Persia, 
Palestine, Africa, 
Indo-China. And we 
are eager to learn the dramatic signifi- 
cance of the work which an Ameri- 
can manager is mounting as a great 
stage spectacle: to see which Loti 
risks a voyage to New York in 
his sixty-third year. Certainly Pierre 
Loti cannot love America for its own 
sake: he has even spoken -unkindly of 
us in print. That was at the time of 
the Spanish War, when the rumor ran 
that he offered the Queen Mother of 
Spain to equip a privateer against the 
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VIOLA ALLEN 
“THE DAUGHTER OF HEAVEN” 


AS THE MING EMPRESS— 


Yankees ; to man it and command it. Of 
course he had no such thought—or, if he 
had, he supprest it; but we cannot sup- 
pose that then or now Loti has loved our 
Western manners. Therefore we hope 
that he will not now praise us for quali- 
ties which he cannot discover, or, dis- 
covering, admire. 

But what of “The Daughter of 
Heaven”—one of the theatrical season’s 
most heralded productions? Tho we 
have yet to see the play, we can read it. 
True, the English translation has not yet 
been published. So much the better: we 
can read it in the French of Pierre Loti 
and Judith Gautier.* 

The scene and action of the piece are 
out of time, out of space. “The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven” is properly taken as a 
féerte. Yet the authors announce that 
the action occurs in our own time, in that 
ultra-modern country, China. By way of 


_*La Fire pu Cre. 
Gautier et Pierre Loti. 





Drame chinois. Par Judith 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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introduction, they remind us that for 
three hundred years China has suffered 
from a bleeding heart. Her population has 
never become reconciled to the conquest 
by the Manchu Tatars, whose rulers sat 
upon the throne at Peking until the Re- 
publicans overthrew them But the pres- 
ent revolution is only the final triumph, 
the .successful culmination of China’s 
three-century struggle to oust the alien. 
This much Loti and his co-worker make 
evident in the course of an “introduction” 
which teems with errors of fact. How 
can they refer to the Taiping rebellion as 
occurring “twenty years ago”? The his- 
tory of the Ming dynasty in the years im- 
mediately following the Manchu con- 
quest affords. if I am not mistaken, a 
tragic romance not wholly unlike that of 
the Daughter of Heaven. Finally, 
Kwang Su, the Phantom Emperor, so 
long kept in the background by the dom- 
ineering Empress Dowager, his mother, 
is their principal male _ character. 
Kwang’s adviser, the visionary Kan You 
Wey, who conceived the project of recon- 
ciling Tatars and Chinese, is here called 
Puits-des-Bois, or Well-in-the-Woods. 
Emperor and minister alike are dealt 
with as fancifully as any one could wish. 

At thirty, the Tatar Emperor is repre- 
sented as having broken away from his 
gilded cage at Peking. He has, with 
Well-in-the-Woods, reached Nang King, 
the rival capital. He is disguised as the 
Viceroy of the South—a welcome but 
evidently infrequent visitor at Nang 
King. This city is the scene of great 
preparations. The action opens in the 
garden of the palace. Flowers—ponds 
—brooks—bridges of marble and lacquer ; 
nothing is wanting. The talk of garden- 
ers at work corresponds to that of the 
French maid with a duster in social com- 
‘edy. Enter the disguised Tatar and his 
minister ; and now we learn why he risks 
his neck at Nang King. 

It seems he is weary of light-of-loves 
and opium: the prescription of his mother 
at Peking. He wishes to see his empire 
as it really is. He is distrest that there 
should be another imperial court so 
grandly held there; but he dreams of the 
Empress Mother of this Ming dynasty: 
young, widowed, and reputed beautiful. 
Nightly he writes verses in her honor. 
This Tatar is a sentimentalist of the 
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grand 1830 vintage; he would have read 
Lamartine’s “Lake” with ecstasy. Says 
Well-in-the-Woods: “You are as the sa- 
cred lyre whose cords vibrate at a 
breath!” 

In the second scene of this first act the 
Tatar Emperor, in a more splendid dis- 
guise than in Scene I, admires the purity 
of the art revealed in the throne room of 
the Mings. To his minister he whispers 
of his ambition to restore the noble tra- 
dition. He gazes upon the Empress, en- 
throned, surrounded by her brilliant 
court. He assists at the ceremony of her 
son’s .consecration. And he does hom- 
age, vowing to the Empress Mother of 
twenty-something years his loyalty, his 
hope of bringing about peace and union. 
He describes a vision in which he has 
seen her, the Ming Empress, upon the 
throne of the Tatar Emperor. He is 
most eloquent, this make-believe Viceroy 
of the South! You have guessed the se- 
cret—the Ming Empress is more beauti- 
ful than Rumor herself had represented. 

For Act II we have moonlight. This 
reveals the tent of the Empress, on a mar- 
ble terrace. Pale marble staircases. Fra- 
grant incense. Kiosks. Statues of Ori- 
ental chimeras. Gongs. This scene, in a 
novel by Loti, would be described in not 
less than One hundred vibrant pages. As 
it is, it furnishes the setting for the Em- 
press’s confession—to us alone—of her 
love. Later, she honors the Tatar Em- 
peror with discreet evidences of affec- 
tion. It is much against his own wishes 
that he retires from Nang King at this 
point. And none too soon. His im- 
posture is discovered immediately after 
his withdrawal. That he makes good his 
escape is due only to a steamboat lying in 
readiness below. A steamboat! An an- 
achronism if ever there was one, what- 
ever the authors of this dream-play may 
pretend about its period. 

Even now the Empress finds it impos- 
sible to ascribe ignoble motives to her 
mysterious lover. She does not suspect 
his identity, even when he sends her a 
message on a roll of silk: 

Unknown to you I write, and watch apart— 

Whose voice you heard (tho not my beating 
heart) ; 

Whose mask you saw (the not my naked 
face) ; 

But let the Dragon conquer near and far, 

Then shall I shine upon you—a fixed star— 
The unmasked guardian of your sacred race. 


Act Ill. The Siege of the Palace of 
Nang King. The defenders are deci- 
mated, and ready, not to surrender, but 
to immolate themselves on funeral pyres. 
Some of them do this, their Empress 
touching the torch to the pine boughs. A 
follower of the Empress describes terri- 
ble scenes in the streets of the city, al- 
ready captured by the Tatars: a picture 
of burning, pillage, rape, mutilation. But 
this is nothing. The next act is infinitely 
more brutal: too brutal for anything 
short of grand opera, art’s most decadent 
form. Here we only listen to descrip- 
tions ; we are about to see with our own 
eyes. For the moment the Empress re- 
frains from poisoning herself and takes 
refuge in flight, only because her advisers 
unite in urging this as her duty to her in- 
fant son. She rejects the offer of clem- 
ency extended by the Tatar Emperor, in 
which course her forces loyally support 
her. Only an ideal of fanaticism (or 
theatricality) excuses this folly. 

When “The Daughter of Heaven” is 
finally staged, there will be discussions of 
the fitness of the first scene of the fourth 
act for any stage. Some will denounce 
this scene as depraved exhibitionism, 
blood-lust that almost deserves the harsh 
words spoken of “Salome.” Others, 


variously, will allege that its atrocities 
are historic and that they are moving. 





BASIL GILL, THE ENGLISH ACTOR WHO WILL 
PLAY THE TATAR EMPEROR 
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In this scene fifty executions occur just 
uft stage; we see the flashing sword of 
the headsman rise and fall; we see fifty 
heads nailed to the city wall. It is the 
city of Peking. The Tatars have crushed 
their enemies. The boy Emperor of the 
Ming dynasty has lost his life—we are 
not told the exact circumstances, and are 
properly grateful. True, there may be a 
loss of dramatic effectiveness; but the 
little Emperor is one of the few really 
pleasing figures here; his childish person 
is painted with no little skill by the author 
of “The Romance of a-Child.” We do 
not want to see him unhappy—much less 
to see him butchered. 

The scene shifts to the palace of the 
Manchu Tatars. The Tatar Emperor is 
aghast at the excesses of his ministers 
and generals. He has in vain command- 
ed clemency; one hope remains. His 
union with the Ming Empress would re- 
store peace and good feeling; would 
bring within his arms the woman he 
loves. He holds the Empress prisoner: 
he offers himself as lover and as an Em- 
peror pleading for his people. But she 
will have none of him. Her son has been 


taken from her, her followers butchered. 
She rejects his offers and receives from 
him, at her insistence, a drug which 


brings relief. She mounts the throne of 
the Tatars (once the throne of her own 
dynasty) and dies in the arms of her 
lover. For she confesses, at the last, 
that she has refused his throne because 
but here are her own words: 

“I would have yielded, perhaps, if the duty 
you presented to me had been but a painful 
duty ; but it would have been too easy and too 
sweet—for I loved you.” 

And there we are left: the bloody op- 
era ends on a note which may or may not 
ring true in China, but sounds in our ears 
less tragical than false.+ 

It is a remarkable drama, but not all 
its distinction depends upon excellence. 
Admirably poetic in certain passages, for 
all it is prose in form, there is a glacial 
coldness in certain scenes where even im- 
perial lovers might give hints of warm 
blood. Praise this as reserve, if you will. 
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As for Loti, no one admires him more 
than I. But he is no dramatist, and: he 
does not excel in collaboration. (Look. 
at the regrettable “Fieurs d’Ennui”!) 
And Oriental women have ever been for 
him more or less ludicrous playthings, 
collectors’ bric-a-brac. Surely 
Loti is not the proper person to give us a 
convincing Empress of the Ming dynasty, 
a loity type of Eastern womanhood. 

Loti had more to do with the hero: 
dreamer, opium eater. “Opium stirs the 
imagination,” the Tatar Emperor de- 
clares. He is a being of great exalta- 
tions, and, naturally enough, of corre- 
sponding depressions. He is like Loti in 
having a gift of prescience, or (what is 
equally bad) thinking he has that fatal 
gift. Yet he is a sympathetic figure: 
above all if we contrast him with the 
wooden Empress. 

Typical of Loti, and—for I do not wish 
to slight his collaborator—typical, it may 
be, of Madame Gautier, is this play’s 
emptiness of ideas. As an interpretation 
of Chinese character or ideals it is no less 
barren. But the authors aimed at none 
of these things, and need not be severely 
blamed for not achieving them. What 


.they have tried to do they triumphantly 


accomplish. This is the suggestion of a 
series of dazzling stage pictures, each 
beautifully adapted to the emotions which 
spoken word and action are designed to 
stir. ‘Thus the first scene, in the gard<n, 
with blossoms and falling petals, and 
fountains, and chinoiseries, is an ideal 
background for the veiled love-making 
of courtly Arrow-Bearer and Golden- 
Lotus ; for the first suggestion, too, of the 
Tatar Emperor’s romanticism. The 
gorgeousness and goriness of the other 
scenes need no key. And what wonder- 
ful pictures they will.make, staged ! 

So far as the reputation of Loti goes, 
however, all this adds nothing. Is it 
not significant that Paris yields the honor 
of producing “The Daughter of Heaven” 
to New York—city of wonderful stages 
and deplorable acting? 


New York City. 
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HERE is a place in Georgia where 
T long ago, even before there was 
any dry land, the earth appears to 
have sighed and lifted her brow out of 
the sea and wrinkled it back into a widely 
curving hill. You may .see yet the 
strength of her frown that day, in the 
twisted strata of molten rock, cooled now 
forever into those naked layers of gray 
granite that hold verdant terraces of soil 
between. The ridge of it bristles with a 
In the green 
socket below glistens the little mountain 
village of Brandon, white-lidded and 
‘smoke-fringed. The hill behind it wears 
a maternal expression, as if she had been 
up with it all night, as if she had nursed 
it, and loved it. The earth has a way 
now and then of crooking her elbow 
around some place, of drawing it close in 
the hollow of her arm, or of lifting it 
upon her breast. And when she does, 
that place has always a blessed look, not 
hallowed, but humored, like the favored 
child of an indulgent parent. Brandon 
enjoyed this distinction, which is its only 
distinction. It has no factories, no in- 
dustries; no great man was ever born 
there, and no monument in it commem- 
orates any man or deed of man. The 
streets are yellow and dusty, and there 
are weeds and sunflowers and roses in 
every dooryard. The population is about 
equally divided between whites and 
blacks. And it is the peculiarity of these 
two races in such Southern villages that 
they may live side by side with only a 
ragged fence between, upon neighborlv 
terms of mutual helpfulness and good 
will, without ever “mixing” socially. 
Such a town is Brandon. A stranger 


thick growth of pines. 


from the bustling world outside must feel 
a sort of contemptuous impatience pass- 
ing thru it, observing the languor of the 
citizens, the indifference with which they 
neglect even the natural resources about 
them, the peacefulness with which they 
sit tilted back in their split-bottomed 
chairs beneath the awnings of their stores 
whittling sticks and discussing the rela- 
tive merits of politicians, or of such doc- 
trines as “predestination” and “fore-or- 
dination.” But there are two ways, at 
least, in which men progress in the scale 
of things. One is to harness the inno- 
cent creek that runs thru your town and 
belt it up into an electric light plant or a 
flour mill, and charge everybody too 
much for lights or for bread. The other 
is to keep on sitting still and whittling 
until something immense leaps out of the 
stagnation about you, as if nature had 
become impatient and produced of itself 
a hero or a demon. Nature, you know, 
abhors any kind of a vacuum, and there 
never has existed a community so listless 
and shiftless that sooner or later she does 
not fill it with the personality of one man, 
or the noise of some deed worthy of a 
strophe in Homer’s “Tliad.” 

Now, the events I am about to set 
down here took place in Brandon. As a 
matter of fact, the place for tragedy has 
not changed since the ancient Greeks laid 
the scenes of it in remote places. To this 
day, as then, the greatest heroisms and 
sorrows of the human are to be found 
dramatized upon distant farms and in 
out-of-the-way villages; not in crowded 
cities, where sensibilities are confused 
and deadened. and where there is not 
enough bare space and silence for a Pro- 
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metheus to lie bound and think out ade- 
quate curses for his woes. And if this 
introduction seems too potential for the 
story that follows, the answer is that we 
have too much glorifying history of great 
people and not enough intimate literature 
about undistinguished men and women. 
They are merely numbered in the census 
reports or added up and tabulated in 
some book on slum economics in a great 
city. But if the circumstances I am about 
to relate had occurred in a great city 
yd would have lost their signficance and 
ignity. The hero of this story was prob- 
bly never counted even by the census 
olen being always drunk at the time, 
and far from visible to any white man 
who had troublesome questions to ask. 

Brandon, I say, had never produced a 
hero, but it had produced a sort of colos- 
sal bad man, which, if you think about it, 
is next of kin to heroes, and the primitive 
method nature often takes to evolve some- 
thing great—nature that is not at all con- 
cerned about goodness, which is too lim- 
iting an adjective for her notion of great- 
ness. 

Jeff was this bad man. He was six 
feet two in his ragged, heelless, brogan 
shoes. He was black with an uncom- 
promising blackness of skin, which 
proved that his blood was still pure Afri- 
can thinned by no drop of the white 
man’s. His arms were too long, and the 
thumbs of his immense hands had a wav 
of sticking out squarely as if it had not 
been so long since they were the bracing 
back claws which enabled him to hang 
securely suspended by them from the 
branches of trees. His head was simply 
an extension of a very thick neck pro- 
tected with a skull, and his countenance 
was a scandal upon the image of his 
Maker, if you considered it from the 
scriptural standpoint of symmetry. Yet 
it was a good face in this particular, it 
did what many a beautiful Caucasian 
face, produced by ideality and mentalitv, 
rarely ever does. It interpreted truth- 
fully the nature of Jeff, not the delicate, 
nose-refined sensibility of, say, the white 
man’s ancestry. His forehead was nar- 
row and retreated honestly, altho he was 
not really more vicious than many an 
Anglo-Saxon with a lofty, Shelley-curv- 
ing brow. His nose was flat, his lips wide 
and thick, his chin coarse and strong and 
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fringed with little kinks of black hairs 
like kinks of the same kind on his head. 
He had no eyebrows worth mentioning, 
for the shadows lay so deep in the small 
black pupils below that nature probably 
economized by leaving off the garnish- 
ment of hair so necessary to shade the 
feebler, less significant, paler eyes of the 
white race. And he had a voice so hoarse 
and strange that it came up out of his 
chest like a dangerous noise out of a jun- 
gle at night. He was neither good nor 
good-tempered. These are two things 
that we have developed thru inferiority 
to others, or to the conditions which sur- 
round us. Kings and savages do not cul- 
tivate them except under compulsion. 
Jeff had sprung from the loins of the Af- 
rican jungle, where strength and awful 
courage, not righteousness, were the car- 
dinal virtues. 

He must have had a kind of artificial 
surname at some earlier period in his bi- 
ography, but when he arrived one day in 
Brandon, walking beside a cart drawn by 
a little yellow muley- -headed bull, which 
he was guiding by the frazzled rope line, 
he had shed his surname as a dangerous 
identifying superfluity. Besides, he did 
not need it, any more than Henry Vill 
needed his Plantagenet tag. The histori- 
ans might stickle for it, but for himself 
it was enough to be Henry VIII, and for 
Jeff it was quite as much as he would 
bargain for to be Jeff. He was a man 
who occasionally burned the bridges be- 
hind him, even to that last portcullis be- 
tween him and the past, his other name. 

On the summer evening, ten years be- 
fore this story really begins, he drove 
into Brandon as i have described, clad in 
a ragged shirt and a pair of equally de- 
spairing breeches. He swung back with 
one hand upon the rope line, and in the 
other he carried a short, thickly plaited 
leather whip, with which he continually 
smacked the back cf the little yellow bull, 
who did not seem to mind. In the cart 
were stored all of his household goods 
and his entire family. The former consist- 
ed of a tin bucket, a skillet, and a bundle 
tied up in a patchwork quilt of astonish- 
ingly gay colors. The latter consisted 


of two half-grown negro boys and two 
small girls, and his wife, Moll, who sat 
upon a board laid across the sides of the 
She wore a flowered 


cart in front. 
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Mother Hubbard belted down with the 
strings of a blue checked apron, an old 
splitboard bonnet turned up at the sides 
for coolness, and an expression that has 
been worn off and on by all women since 
the days when the first one understood 
what marriage really is. It is a curious 
expression, the one aloof. unconquerable 
thing left her, a trance look which for 
a time proclaims her escape from the 
powers that be. If you speak to her when 
she has it on she will answer you, but she 
doesn’t really hear you. If you com- 
mand her she obeys, but she is not really 
there. If you kiss her she submits, but 
so long as that look lasts she is a virgin 
and you cannot really possess her. And 
for one, it would not surprise me if some 
of the women who have suffered too 
much in this world do not embarrass God 
with it when they stand before Him for 
judgment on the last day. 

The citizens of Brandon stared at this 
singular group as it past along the quiet 
street, down into the deeper eternal shad- 
ow of the hill, where scattered cabins in- 
dicated that portion of the town given up 
‘entirely to a négro settlement, and the 
figure which attracted most attention was 
that of the woman. It was apparent that 
she was neither a mulatto nor a pure- 
blooded negro. As a matter of fact, she 
was one of those damaged fragments left 
over from a vanished race. Her father 
had been a Cherokee Indian and her 
mother a mulatto slave. Nothing is more 
certain than this, that the mixing of white 
blood with negro blood is immoral, but 
the mixing of Indian blood with negro 
blood is tragic. There is compounded a 
human being in whom one ferocity con- 
tends with another ferocity, license with 
wildness, tropical temper with cool cun- 
ning. Moll, seated in forlorn dignity in 
the front of the cart, with folded hands, 
strands of her straight black hair hang- 
ing about her ears, and with her negro 
features strangely lifted by the Indian 
nose bridge and prominent cheekbones, 
was the very embodiment of this tragedy. 
The children, lounging in the straw 
against the bed quilt bundle behind her, 
were oddly handsome, with the red of her 
skin deepened in theirs to a glowing fierv 
brown. 

Having bestowed his familv in the 
most remote and disreputable of all the 
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cabins, and staked his little bull upon the 
green terrace behind it, Jeff became a cit- 
izen of Brandon by sundown of that dav 
—not a prominent citizen, you under- 
stand, but one of ‘overwhelming influ- 
ence. He carried forward three distinct 
careers with a courage and success given 
to few men of any quality. This was be- 
cause he chose them according to his in- 
stincts and necessities rather than arbi- 
trarily according to the needs of society, 
as is the custom of men further advanced 
in the scale of things. First, he was a 
slate quarry man, not from any ambition 
to advance himself as a workman by his 
skill, but to earn sufficient means to put a 
little bread into the mouths of his fam- 
ily, and chiefly to get drunk and gamble 
on Saturday nights. Second, he-was the 
father of his family, the invincible head of 
it, and he had Old Testament notions of 
this relation that would have done better 
credit to some of the elder patriarchs re- 
corded in Leviticus. That is to say, be- 
ing quite loose in his own morals, he was 
as careful of Moll’s virtue as Abraham 
was about Sarah’s. Even more so, for 
by way of keeping the feminine in 
Moll completely loyal and subjugated to 
him, he was accustomed occasionally to 
beat her, on general principles, which is 
as good a reason as any for chastising a 
woman, and Moll was accustomed to 
crook her elbow over her head at such 
times and accept this fierce testimony of 
his continued interest in her with the sto- 
icism of her Indian progenitor. She 
never protested against the injustice of 
this fierce manifestation of Jeff’s uxori- 
ousness. In fact, she was virtuous, and 
could, therefore, afford to endure his sur- 
veillance and jealousy. She understood 
and even sympathized with the detached 
intelligence of a mere observer, with his 
husbandly anxiety. In a race where wives 
so often take French leave of their mar- 
riage vows, it is natural that a man 
should keep his eyes open and his hands 
raised threateningly against such wide- 
spread unfaithfulness. Therefore, on an 
average, Jeff beat Moll every Saturday 
night, or, if he returned from his debauch 
too late or too drunk, he was sufficiently 
irritable from his excesses to attend to 
this rite on Sunday morning. No one 
ever interfered. as often happened when 
other negro men in the settlement chas- 
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tised their wives. This was due in part 
to the fact that Moll accepted her beating 
as one of the singularities of the married 
state for women and made none of the 
usual outcry commonly indulged in by 
the afflicted negro wife. But chiefly Jeff 
escaped punishment because of his un- 
disputed pre-eminence in his third career, 
that of being a “bad man” of the town. 
You do not attempt to teach domestic 
amiabilty to a man who is no respecter of 
persons, and who is known to be willing 
and sufficiently fearless to kill any one 
who dares to argue such a point with 
him. 

There was a derrick at the slate quarry 
on the mountain, two miles from Bran- 
don, where Jeff worked. It was run upon 
a cable-and managed by a pulley. So 
long as this machinery worked properly, 
it was perfectly safe. If it did not, a 
man was apt to find himself seated in the 
little barrow five hundred feet above the 
level ground, swinging like a bird nest in 
the wind against the sheer mountain side. 
Once the victim, overcome by terror of 
the threatened slipping of the barrow 
along the cable, and no longer able to en- 
dure the strain, leaped over the side of it, 
turning over and over like a forked stick 
as he came down to his death. One day. 
soon after Jeff began working there, an- 
other man was caught in the derrick just 
before it reached the level top of the 
mountain, where it was his business to 
load the thing with slate during the day. 
This was a Welshman, famous for his 
nerve, and well paid because it was not 
easy to find a quarryman who was will- 
ing to risk this daily trip in the little iron 
pouch, The derrick stopped with a jerk on 
the cable. The chain stuck in the cogs of 
the wheel, and the little engine, snuffing 
and pouting in the shed below, strained 
in vain to move them, The engineer shut 
off the steam, ran out, looked up at the 
derrick lodged nearly a thousand feet 
above. The man in it looked down. 

“What’s the matter?” he screamed. 

“Chain’s locked somewhere!” yelled the 
engineer. 

From all directions the quarrymen 
gathered, shouting and gesticulating to 
the man swinging in the derrick. His 
head bobbed, he was seen to stand up and 
sway from side to side, shaking the chains 
that held the derrick to the rod above it. 
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“It’s comin’ on him, the dizzy fear,” 
said one. 

“He'll leap in a minute!” said another. 
“They all do it. A man can’t be brave 
with nothin’ under him but a thousand 
feet of atmosphere!” 

“That chain’s locked not five inches 
above his head. All he’s got to do is to 
reach up and pull the link straight.” - 

“He'll never do it—lost his head. 
Fixin’ to jump!” 

At this moment Jeff, clad in a sleeve- 
less undervest and a pair of trousers, the 
pallor of gray slate dust covering his 
black face, advanced to the cable, holding 
his arms half crooked, as if he had but 
recently ceased to use them as forelegs, 
lifted his head and called up to the panic-— 
stricken victim. 

“Wait! I’m comin 

Then a hundred men witnessed the as- 
tonishing sight of Jeff walking easily up 
the almost perpendicular side of the 
mountain, hand over hand on the cable, 
one foot on either side of it, stepping 
along straight up like a huge, black, long- 
legged fly without wings. 

There was a period of suspense, when 


’ * 


minutes hung back and made hours. 


Those who watched, strained, bent 
double, groaned, as the negro climbed 
steadily on, never pausing to rest or to 
get his wind. The Welshman declared 
afterward that he could see a broad smile 
that slit Jeff’s face from ear to ear, and 
that he distinctly heard him snicker as he 
showed himself over the edge of the der- 
rick. As a matter of fact, the fellow 
fainted as Jeff stepped into the thing, 
straddled his limp body, reached up and 
pulled the link in the chain straight. Im- 
mediately they slid slowly down the cable 
amid the cheers of the quarrymen below. 
Jeff looked at the men, nearly all white, 
as if he thought they must be fools, took 
up his drill and went back to his place, 
where he had been tamping down a 
charge of dynamite when the confusion 
over the derrick arose. In fact, he was 
right. Nature creates different standards 
of courage for different men. The ab- 
original ancestor of Jeff was doubtless 
what scientists call a “sport,” who had 
sprung from a line of beings that did 
much climbing and swinging by their 
forelegs. But vour white man was an- 
other kind of spirit. His aboriginal fam- 
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ily must have come up out of the sea, 
bleached, softer, easily dissolved from 
one race into another, brave, with a 
windy, staring courage, and mild, like 
the waves in gentle weather. The seat 
of his courage is never to be found in his 
forelegs, nor anywhere in him, if you 
take his feet off of a solid foundation. 
He is Antzus with a stone bruise on his 
heel in midair, where Jeff was much more 
at home in his sensations. . 

But, coming back to Jeff, on this day 
of which I have written Brandon had its 
first real sense of him. And Brandon 
was alarmed. To have a brave man in 
your midst whose courage is intelligent, 
developed, say, even by the exigencies of 
war, is one thing, but to have one whose 
courage is natural, not intelligent, nor 
limited by any sense of fear or danger, is 
another thing altogether. One might as 
well get a goodnatured jungle cat and 
turn it out in the community. So long 
as things went to suit it all would be well, 
but if ever they did not? That was the 
question. It was known to the authori- 
ties that Jeff was a drunkard, that he 
gambled, that he beat his wife and occa- 


sionally “cut” another negro, but these 
were characteristics of a race, not of him 


in particular. But this nerve which en- 
abled him to bend his back, walk a thou- 
sand feet up the perpendicular side of a 
mountain, and have so little idea of his 
own performance that he could snicker 
in the face of a frightened white man at 
the top, required consideration. There is 
a high tariff on some kinds of courage. 

Up to this time Brandon had not had 
even a “‘calaboose,” much less a jail. The 
jail was ten miles away, at the county 
seat. But it was moved, seconded and 
carried at the next meeting of the town 
council that a calaboose should be imme- 
diately erected in Brandon. 

This building was a queer affair, and 
gives an adequate impression of the gen- 
tleness of the citizens of that place. You 
may see it there to this day—a concrete 
box about the size of a pig pen with a 
tin roof, with the names of the council, 
mayor and marshal scratched on it while 
the cement was soft. It is a kind of 
monument to their simplicity. In the 
lower corner on the back side, which 
faced upon the creek, there is a hole in 
the concrete, ragged, round, and of suffi- 
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cient size to permit the passing of a man’s 
body thru it. The place has been patched, 
of course, but you will easily distinguish 
the new cement from the old. This hole 
was made by Jeff one Saturday night be- 
tween twelve and two o’clock. At all 
times he was a raging lion about his own 
fireside, but more so on Saturday night. 
when, hot with drink and suspicion, he 
would suddenly leap to his feet, where 
he had been squatting with some other 
negro in a crap game, maybe in the en- 
gine shed at the quarry, rake up all the 
nickels and dimes in sight, and take his 
departure, growling dreadful threats. 

This meant that he had reached that 
stage of intoxication where he was con- 
vinced that Moll had a lover. He would 
stride along,.a blacker shadow against the 
dark hill, creep up to the back of his 
cabin, bend first one red eye and then the 
other to some crack between the logs, and 
stare in. Usually he would see his four 
children asleep upon the pallet in the cor- 
ner and Moll squatting Indian fashion 
before the fire, with that long look in her 
eyes as if she saw a path thru all the for- 
ests in the world. She always sat thus 
when Jeff was late. She probably pre- 
ferred to take her beating before retiring. 
Or it may be that she enjoyed a high 
mood upon such occasions. Women often 
do when they are about to suffer some- 
thing. 

What Jeff wanted to know was whv 
she sat up. For whom did she wait? In 
any case, he would go in and attend to 
her! The next moment he would dash 
the door open, the blaze of the fire would 
blow this way and that in the chimney, a 
little puff of smoke would lose its way 
and dart out into the room. Moll would 
lower her head, throw up her elbow to 
ward off the blow without ever looking 
around. In a few minutes the business 
would be over. Jeff would fling himself, 
grumbling righteously, across the bed, 
with the drunken uneasiness of a man 
who must excuse himself for the duty he 
had just performed. He held with Cesar 
that such a man’s wife must be above 
suspicion, altho he was not able to quote 
this excellent authority upon female vir- 
tue. When she heard him snoring Moll 
would creep around on the other side of 
the bed and lie down beside him. 

But on this particular Saturday night 
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he had come upon his wife actually leav- 
ing the cabin. She was really going to 
the woodpile for a log for the fire. But 
how was Jeff, being drunk, to know this, 
even if she had told him? The affair 
would have progressed and ended as 
usual if he had found her in the house, 
but, being in the open, the Indian in Moll 
took to her heels. She made no noise 
about it, but she ran with the fleetness of 
her race. Jeff stumbled after her. He 
was not at his best, owing to the liquor 
he had drunk, or he could have overtaken 
her. As it was, the marshal of Brandon. 
making his last round for the night, was 
astonished when a woman ran past him, 
her long black hair streaming behind her, 
and her garments flapping about her like 
frightened wings. He looked back, saw 
Jeff following. He thrust out his foot 
and tripped him. A crack on the head 
with his club made it easy to handcuff and 
bind him. The calaboose was only a few 
vards distant. 
to it and thrust him in before he entirely 
regained consciousness. Moll turned the 
next corner and paused. She had really 
heen almost enjoying the race. Now she 


missed the familiar fury of Jeff’s drunken 


footsteps. She was alarmed. She went 
back and beheld the marshal locking the 
door of the calaboose. She understood. 
All her wifely devotion was aroused. She 
would have rescued him if the little 
guardhouse had been an ironside. All 
virtuous women are queer about their un- 
virtuous husbands. They practise more 
loyalty to them than others get the on- 
portunity to practise for good husbands. 
Moll sped with double fleetness back to 
her cabin, chose an axe and a crowbar, 
and returned to the calaboose. In an in- 
credibly short time she had made the 
opening that has ever since been credit- 
ed to the prowess of Jeff. She crawled 
thru it, cut the rope that bound his legs. 
helped him out, and they spent the rest 
of the night filing off his handcuffs. © 
These incidents will give you some no- 
tion of the nature and character of Jeff. 
But I am coming now to the events which 
really distinguished him as a father, as a 
member of society, and as a servant of 
God. For you never can tell whom the 
Lord will choose for His anointed. You 
can only make sure that it will not be a 


He dragged his prisoner 
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Pharisee, but never that it will not be 
some great chief of sinners. 

As his sons reached manhood they be- 
came replicas of Jeff in that they were 
drunkards and gamblers. But they 
avoided labor as a bondage unnecessary. 
Jeff accepted them as a matter of course, 
but he had the same Old Testament ideas 
about taking care of his daughters that 
he had shown toward his wife. He was 
resolved that they should be virtuous. 

Mary, the elder girl, endured his tyr- 
anny as long as she could, then she went 
astray. The trouble with Jeff was that 
he was an ascetic for his womankind, and, 
since he permitted no opportunities for 
Mary to get a husband, she took a lover 
secretly, a young quarryman as worth- 
less and as dissolute as her father. 

In his later years, since Moll had 
grown old and wrinkled, his heart often 
failed him on Saturday nights. He had 
lost interest in protecting and chastising 
her. His ferocity and suspicions were 
now transferred to Mary and Nannie, 
his two daughters. 

Late one afternoon Jeff came in in. 
time to miss Mary, who had gone to 
meet her lover. Moll, like many another 
old and innocent mother, never suspect- 
ed a lover, but Jeff, being still too much 
of a man for innocency, understood. 

He went out, sat on the doorstep and 
waited. 

“Whar is yo’ been?” he demanded a 
few minutes later, when the girl ap- 
peared, walking hurriedly. 

“To town,” she stammered, beginning 
to tremble. 

“No yo’ ain’t been to no town; yo’ 
been to the quarry.” 

She stood before him, silent, tall, red- 
brown, with her mother’s forest-clear 
eyes fixed in wide terror upon his face 
and holding to a little fold of her cotton 
dress in each nervous hand. 

Jeff arose, the whites of his eyes suf- 
fused with blood. bent forward, looked 
her over up and down, measured her 
line for line, and reached the right con- 
clusion. And here you come upon a fact 
worth setting down. that a father, anv 
kind of a father, loves his female off-' . 
spring more than he does the female 
who is his wife. The former is kin to 
him, blood of him, you understand. He 
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protects her differently for that reason, 
while in the latter he protects only his 
honor by holding her accountable for it. 
Moll, inside the cabin, flattened herself 
against the wall during this inquisition, 
staring fearfully at her daughter thru the 
open doorway. She expected, when she 
understood the girl’s condition, which 
was now apparent to her for the first 
time, that Jeff would kill her. She knew 
that this would have been her own fate. 
Her standard of estimating the human 
male was wrong, therefore she was mis- 
taken. 

“I know who yo’ been meetin’, I seen 
him lookin’ at yo when yo’ brung my 
dinner pail to the quarry t’other day. 
And I’m goin’ t’ tend to him tonight!” 

All this he said with his bloodshotten 
eyes fixed upon her face, with his huge 
black hands knotted, his arms crooked 
and his powerful shoulders drawn up till 
his head looked like an immense terra- 
pin’s sticking out between them. The 
girl dropped upon the ground where she 
stood, covering her head with her arms. 
He stepped over her as if she had been 
some kind of refuse. The next moment 
Nanny, coming from the spring with a 
bucket of water, met him running down 
the path feeling the edge of a long knife 
with his thick black thumb. He left off 
long enough to slap her, then ran on.: It 
was just as well to be beforehand with 
this punishing of your female. They 
were sure to betray you sooner or later, 
anyhow. This was the translation of the 
blow. 

There was at this very time a revival in 
progress at the colored Streaking Head 
Baptist Church in Brandon. What the 
significance of this term means I am un- 
able to tell, but it is a fact that there is 
still in Brandon a colored Baptist church 
where a large membership worships God 
according to the tenets of the “Streaking 
Heads,” whatever these may be. It 
stands high upon the brow of the hill, 
among the pines, brown and ugly, with 
a sort of pigeon house steeple balanced 
upon the front gable. 

Jeff concealed himself in the adjacent 
pine thicket and watched the congrega- 
tion gather. It was Saturday night, and 
the crowd was unusually large. He felt 
singularly at home and peaceful, like a 
man who has at last found his native 
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element and iis natural vocation. Lying 
flat upon the ground, belly down, head 
lifted, eyes fixed upon the yellow oblong 
square of light, darkened every moment 
by the form of some man or woman en- 
tering the door of the church, he watched 
and waited. Coming from far away 
he heard a strangely ‘soothing sound, 
the chorus of the jungle, that African 
forest that lay so deep in his own breast. 
He was the king of that land, the hus- 
band of many wives, all virtuous, the 
father of many daughters, all chaste. 

Time passed. It was nearly eleven 
o’clock when he was aroused from this 
savagely royal reverie by the noise of 
singing and shouting in the church. He 
remembered that he had a certain thing 
to do. He arose, gripped his long knife 
firmly and crept to the door of the 
church and looked in carefully, search- 
ingly. He wished to make sure. It is 
wrong not to be particular when you 
choose the victim of such wrath. He 
could see women leaping to their feet, 
running to and fro in the aisles, shout- 
ing “Glory! glory! glory!” and slapping 
their hands together. He saw the black 
polls of many men motionless—negro 
men never shout. He observed the 
‘mourners’ bench” with its heavy freight 
of penitents, the women swaying to and 
fro on it, the men sitting beside them in 
deep dejection. He heard the wild mel- 
ody of the hymn above the uproar of 
the shouting women and wailing peni- 
tents : 

“An’ de prodigal son come home by hisself, 
by hisself, by hisself, 

An’ de prodigal son come home by hisself, by 
hisself, by hisself !” 

Each stanza rolled forth louder and 
louder until it became an unearthly cry, 
woeful and terrible. . 

During a pause in the singing he saw 
the preacher, an old man with cotton- 
white wool and beard and glistening 
black face, swaying with outstretched 
hands to the congregation, crying : 

“Ain’t dar another brick dat’s willin’ 
to fly out of Satan’s wall tonight?” he 
cried. 

Sure enough the brick moved. An- 
other prodigal arose and started home 
by himself. This was a tall, slim, young 
mulatto man, seated far back in the 
church until now. He had escaped the 
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searching eyes at the door, but at the 
moment when he stepped into the aisle 
with bowed head and advanced toward 
the “mourners’ bench” there was a fear- 
ful apparition behind him. The gigantic 
figure of Jeff slid in out of the dark. 
hus black face was rigid with fury, his 
lip curled up, showing a row of wide 
white teeth, He was in his quarry 
clothes, half naked to the waist, grimy, 
bareheaded, carrying a long knife in his 
hand. And he came in bent nearly 
double, creeping swiftly, having closed 
and locked the door as he entered. The 
curious, silent backward look of the peo- 
ple in that instant of time caused the 
prodigal to look back. Then the awful 
chase began. The young man leaped in 
the air and fled down one aisle between 
the astonished mourners and the still 
more astonished preacher, up the other 
aisle, Jeff springing along behind him. 
Both were silent, both intent, the one 
upon escape, the other upon vengeance. 
As he passed it, the mulatto gave the 
door a wrench, found it fastened and be- 
gan his second circuit of the church 
amid indescribable pandemonium. Some, 
_ not recognizing Jeff in the distorted fea- 
tures of the man who brandished his 
knife, thought the devil had appeared 
among them. Women screamed and 
blocked the aisle, men leaped thru the 
open windows, yelling as they ran. 
Mary’s lover followed this example just 
in time. But he was not able to elude 
Jeff, who followed immediately after 
him. For one moment longer the two 
men were visible as they ran down thru 
the pines and shot over the brow of the 
hill, terrible figures in the moonlight. 

No one ever knew the issue of that 
chase. Some declared that they had 
heard a frightful scream not five minutes 
after they disappeared. Jeff declared 
next day at the quarry that the man had 
“got away from him.” No one ques- 
tioned him further. It was understood 
that whatever happened he was entitled 
to his vengeance. 

In any case Jeff appeared at his cabin 
door in the dawn of the Sabbath morn- 
ing as calm and peaceful as if he had 
wrestled with an angel all night and had 
got the proper victory. Never before 
had his family seen him in such a mood, 
gentle with a kind of wisdom, as if God 
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had just informed him of something. 
He went in and found Mary and Moil 
sitting side by side before the open win- 
dow. They had not lain down during 
the night. They had exchanged no con- 
fidences. Their silence belonged to 
those great scriptures of sorrow and sus- 
pense to which women in every clime 
and of all ages have contributed so 
much. 

Jeff looked at them, then he went back 
into the shed room and called his two 
sons who were sleeping there. He or- 
dered them to dress and come in to him. 
Next he awakened Nanny, asleep on the 
pallet beside her mother, and when the 
entire family was gathered before him 
Jeff delivered himself of a remarkable 
speech and ascended in the scale of 
things accordingly. He went to the 
bucket on the shelf beside the door, 
dipped up a gourdful of water and 
drank it. He replaced his large knife 
upon the ledge of board above the door, 
leaned against the jamb of it, and said 
slowly, like a judge giving a sentence 
from which there is no appeal : 

“Yo’ all know that Mary has dis- 
graced herself and us, and she has to 
take her punishment. From this day she 
ain’t to go no further from this house 
than the shadow of it reaches on the 
grass, and she’s got to serve us and wait 
on us. She’s got to do the work while we 
sets down. That's right after what she’s 
done. But she’s my child an’ if ary one 
of yo’ pints the finger of scorn at her, if 
yo’ so much as names her shame to her, 
I'll kill the one that does it, so help me 
God!” 

He looked from face to face and 
raised his arm with a solemnly menacing 
gesture. 

All this time old Moll had sat with her 
back to him, to all in the room, gazing 
out of the window. She did not move. 
The young men arose and went out, 
Nanny stared from one to the other; but 
Mary lifted herself with downcast eyes 
from the chair where she had sat so long 
that her limbs were stiff and began to 
prepare the morning meal. 

This was the beginning of her terrible 
bondage, which lasted for many a year 
after the coming of her still-born child. 
Nanny grew up and married. The 
young men ran away to escape arrest for 
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their crimes and were heard of no more. 
And from that day old Moll never per- 
formed another task for her family. You 
might say that she returned to her tribe, 
that she dismissed Jeff and his children 
from her mind. She wandered at will 
day and night in the woods and fields. 
Her husband no longer challenged her 
liberty. You do not run after an old 
broken gourd when it falls and rolls 
down the hill. There is no doubt but 
that she suffered more on account of the 
shame of Mary than any other member 
of the family. For, you understand, she 
was clean beyond mere chastity. She 
had been purified a thousand times be- 
neath Jeff’s scourging hands. No nun 
could have achieved in self-imposed pen- 
ances such awful sanctity as this of the 
old wife and mother who had suffered 
all things in silence. Many a night she 
might have been seen squatting Indian 
fashion before a fire of blazing sticks in 
the pines upon the brow of the hill, star- 
ing before her in the hot coals as if she 
were in the spirit with her fathers. It 
came to this, that Jeff was afraid of her, 
not physically, but religiously. She had 
changed into an old, mysterious burning 
bush upon his path, and he deferred to 
her timidly, like the unsightly anchorite 
of some siby]l. 

You could not have told which was 
the most tragic figure in this wretched 
cabin, the young Magdalene, slaving in 
awful fear of her father; the old wife, 
silenced and wrinkled, superior te all 
fear; or the man himself, risen to the 
dignity of taking and making a human 
sacrifice of the man who had dishonored 
his house. 

But this was the state of affairs for 
some years after the events I have men- 
tioned. Then one of those things oc- 
curred, ludicrous in its intent, sublime in 
its consequences. 

After Mary’s trouble Jeff gave up his 
place at the quarry. A man does not like 
to work with other men when his daugh- 
ter has become the mother of one of their 
chance children. He rented a field and 
eked out half a living on it. This was 
enough, because Mary began to take in 
washing for the white people, and reallv 
sumnorted what was left of the family in. 
this way. It was the charge Jeff made 
for bringing in the soiled garments and 
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delivering them again washed and ironed. 
He drank occasionally when he had the 
means with which to purchase liquor, bur 
privately, like a man who does not trust a 
loosened tongue. Sometimes when he 
was very drunk he made a secret pilgrim- 
age to a certain ravine upon the far side 
of the hill, where there was a bulge in the 
bottom of it about the length of a man’s 
grave, covered for many a day with a 
suspiciously luxuriant growth of bram- 
bles, as if the soil beneath was surpass- 
ingly fertile. He would sit down qnd 
stare at this spot a while, until he was 
drunken to insensibility. 

Now, it happened that there was a 
young white man in Brandon who was 
called a humorist and supported his repu- 
It was a 
mistake, of course. He was simply a 
brute with teeth.to his smiles that were 
as cruel as the tusks of a wild boar. 
But this is neither here nor there. One 
day when this man had been hunting, as 
he was coming out of the woods he saw 
Jeff hoeing corn in his field. He con- 
cealed himself in a deep gulley near by 
and, when he heard the sound of a negro 
chopping above, he called out in an awful 
voice : 

“Thy sins are forgiven thee! 
preach my gospel!” 

The old man (for he was now nearly 
sixty years of age) paused, took off his 
hat, looked up at the bright June sky, 
over the field in every direction, and then 
went on with his hoeing. He thought he 
had been dreaming. But again, louder 
than before, he heard the same voice, very 
near him: 

“Jeff, thy sins are forgiven thee! 
and preach my gospel!” 

He stood still, listening. The sweat ran 
down his face. 

For the third time he heard the mirac- 
ulous reprieve, the incredible command. 
He could doubt no longer. He dropped 
the handle of his hoe, raised his arms 
high above his head, and cried: 

“Oh, Lawd, Gawd, Master, I’m so 
thankful, I’m so thankful! I made sho T 
was damned for what I’d done!” He 
fell upon his knees. 

It was a good joke, of course. The 
man in the gulley laughed until he 
gasped. He held his sides and snickered. 
He held his nose to keep from snorting 


Go and 


Go 
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and thus betraying himself, which was 
fortunate. For Jeff, unsuspecting, left 
his hoe where it lay and went to proclaim 
his redemption. He ran from cabin to 
cabin, telling how he had been redeemed 
and called to preach. No one doubted his 
story. Every negro has more faith than 
common sense, and Jeff never questioned 
his ability to do what had been required 
of him. He arranged with the pastor of 
the “Streaking Head Baptist Church” to 
fill the pulpit the following Sunday. And 
he undoubtedly filled it to overflowins. 
The people came from far and near to 
hear the man who had got such a direct 
call to the ministry, and with one accord 
it was agreed that such another sermon 
had never been heard in that place. It is 


a fact, Jeff was inspired by his faith, and - 


he had a liberty in his deliverance that 
many a prelate might have coveted. He 
gave his experience, described such ago- 
nies of the soul as one could scarcely be- 
lieve him capable of suffering. Then, 
amid the shouts of hysterical women and 
the groans of men, he described his re- 
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demption in the sweet June field, stand- 
ing waist high in the corn, like a swim- 
mer in the Sea of Galilee. 

Years have past since that day. Moll, 
after accepting her husband’s conversion 
with the same patient enigmatical silence 
with which she endured his crimes and 
cruelty, was gathered to her fathers. 
Mary also past, having served her long 
sentence with fear and trembling to the 
last. But Jeff still lives, an old, with- 
ered, bent, black Timothy, who wanders 
from town to town preaching the gospel 
with ever-increasing fervor. The Lord 
has blessed him and caused his face to 
shine upon him as graciously as if: his 
“call” to the ministry had not been a prac- 
tical joke. Faith is a great thing, greater 
than love, in spite of the opinion of St. 
Paul. It is the one amazing experience 


. in a man’s life that can literally change it 


from the way of darkness to the way of 
light. It works a miracle inevitably ac- 
cording to law, which neither scientists 
nor philosophers can explain. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


True Progressives 


BY AMOS R. WELLS° 


THERE are who tread the grooves of time, 
With clumsy steps and slow, 

Whose filméd eyes behold no crime, 
Whose ears are deaf to wo, 

Whose feet are plodding to the rime. 
“Tt always has been so.” 


And those there are whose pulses thrill 
With high adventurous life, 

A-leap to master any ill, 
A-thirst for noble strife, 

Their thoughts alert with trenchant skill, 
Their speech a cutting knife. 


They traffic not with gain or ease, 
They pay no piedge to fear; 

While men they pain or men they please, 
They hold a steady spear; 

Nor dally with the golden keys 
That foulnesses ensmear. 





They meet, and spirits join in one; 
They call, and armies rise; 

They march, and triumph like the sun 
Athwart the welcoming skies; 

They strike, and shades of evil run, 
The heart of evil dies. 


They ever know a better morn, 
And hail a happier day; 

For them the times are newly born, 
The year is always May; 

Thru cheers or hisses, palm or thorn, 
They keep a sturdy way. 


Thus brother-hearted, hand and glove, 
Right merrily they go; 

For they are swift in what they love, 
And strong in what they know; 

Their faith is aye in God above, 

Their trust in men below. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 














War and Peace 


Ir is rare that we have on hand two 
books in such complete contrast as 
Homer Lea’s The Day of the Saxon’ 
and David Starr Jordan’s Unseen Em- 
' pire? President Jordan regards war 
and the preparation for war as wasteful, 
unnatural and absurd. General Lea 
looks upon it as a normal and necessary 
form of the perpetual struggle of na- 
tions. It is the measure of their great- 
tess, the assurance of their success. 

“Militancy is the palladium God gives once 
to each race. It is His token of their 
equality.” “Individual strife is the epitome of 
selfishness; war a gigantic altruism. Nations 
as individuals exist always in a state of 
potential combat. The degree of combative 
potentiality merges unperceived from the 
passive, which we call peace, to the active, 
which is known as war. War exists long be- 
fore the public consciousness is aware of it, 
since nations, especially those in a low state 
of militancy, conceal from themselves as long 
as possible this transition. The dead may be 
upon the field before they acknowledge it, yet 
they have in reality been at war for an in- 
definite period of time.” ; 

General Lea writes in a dogmatic and 
epigrammatic style that gives to his ideas 
more effectiveness than in our opinion 
they deserve by reason of their validity. 
In his previous volume, “The Valor of 
Ignorance,” he declaimed against the 
peaceful spirit of the American people 
and prophesied the invasion of Cali- 
fornia by the Japanese. In the present 
volume he strives to show that the fall 
of the British Empire—or in words he 
uses as synonymous, the ruin of the 
“Saxon race—is inevitable. “Saxon” in 
his sense by no means includes the Sax- 
ons. Altho much of his argument is 
based upon conceptions of racial purity, 
unity and characteristics, yet he disre- 
gards real ethnic relationships and han- 
dles the accidental political divisions as 
the factors in the struggle. Of Eng- 
land’s three foes, Russia, Japan and Ger- 
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many, whose lines of attack he considers, 
he regards Germany as the most danger- 
ous. And here, altho we do not in the 
least share his belief that war between 
these countries is either right or neces- 
sary, it must be confest that his analysis 
of the situation is worthy of considera- 
tion, for the growing stress between Ger- 
many and England affords not a little 
support to his theory of the irrepressible 
conflict of convergent nations. His con- 
clusion, exprest as usual in the abstract 
form of universal principles, is as fol- 
lows: 


“The German Empire is less in area than 
the single State of Texas, while the Saxon 
race claims political dominion over one-half 
the landed surface of the earth and over all 
its ocean wastes. Yet the German Empire 
possesses a greater revenue than the Ameri- 
can Republic, is the richest nation in produc- 
tivity, and possesses a population 50 per cent. 
greater than the United Kingdom. Its actual 
military power is manifoldly greater than 
that of the entire Saxon race. Germany is 
so tightly encircled by the Saxon race that it 
cannot make even a tentative extension of 
its territory or political sovereignty over 
non-Saxon states without endangering the 
integrity of the Saxon world. 

“As it is essential to the future greatness 
of Germany to destroy Saxon sovereignty 
and grow great upon its ruins, so it is the 
first duty of the British nation to arrest or 
destroy German power. ... When the 
convergence of two races reaches the degree 
of acuteness now existing between the Saxon 
and the Teuton, it invariably results in war. 
There is no instance in history where the 
political relationship of two races approxi- 
mating that which now exists between the 
British and German* Empires—where one 
exerts its utmost to prepare for war and the 
other, by evasion and subterfuge, seeks its 
postponement—did not result in one of those 
decisive wars which mark with fatal invaria- 
bility the end of the unmartial race.” 


While the present reviewer makes no 
pretense to being a strategist, he must 
say that he finds absurd the author’s ad- 
vice that Great Britain should abandon 
her “silver streak” line of defense and 
establish herself on the Continent by seiz- 
ing Holland, Belgium and Denmark. 

Very curiously this most militant of 
militarists was educated in the institution 
presided over by the apostle of peace and 
anti-imperialism who writes The Unseen 
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Empire, and in this volume we find the 
following apposite footnote. 

“Among the really sincere creators of war 
scares, and there are such, ‘General’ Homer 
Lea. author of the ‘Valor of Ignorance, 
stands in a class by himself. Born in Denver 
in 1876, a sophomore at Stanford University 
in 1900, a boy with dreams of empire, he 
spent some time in Canton, becoming a mem- 
ber of some secret society of agitators. ‘Un- 
dersized and frail, the little General in uni- 
form of his own devising, overburdened by 
his spreading epaulets, was always a figure 
of merriment to the scoffers, but the very 
qualities that dwarfed him in the eyes of his 
neighbors- added to his stature when the up- 
rising in China became an effective reality.’ 
(San_ Francisco Chronicle, May 2, 1912). 
His title of ‘Commander of the Second Army 
Division, holding the rank of Lieutenant 
General over these forces’ (see ‘Who’s Who,’ 
IQII, p. 1129), was also ‘of his own devising,’ 
the ‘forces’ so far as known being ‘broom- 
stick companies of Chinese in empty squares 
and vacant lots’ about Los Angeles. He was 
never connected in any way with fhe United 
States Army. The ‘Valor of Ignorance’ is a 
crude but clever echo of the military philoso- 
phy of Napoleon’s times, with plans of 
imaginary campaigns to be executed by Jap- 
anese in California. It has no value from the 
military or political point of view.” 

Dr. Jordan in his former books, “The 
Blood of the Nation” and “The Human 
Harvest,” attacked war from the eugen- 
ics standpoint. In this he considers a 
phase of the euthenics of the subject, the 
impoverishment of the people by the cost 
of armament. He’'shows that the new 
trick of throwing our burdens upon pos- 
terity has resulted in loading all civilized 
nations with debts that they can never 
expect to pay and in bringing them under 
the sway of “The Unseen Empire” of 
finance. It is to the interest of this money 
power, which holds the world in its fist, 
that governments should continue to bor- 
row and to spend their money for arma- 
ment, but not that they should go to war, 
so Dr. Jordan does not believe that any 
great war will be allowed, but war scares 
will occur so long as they are profitable 
to financiers. , 


New Books on China 


StNce the Boxer rising in 1900 and 
the recent successful revolution, China 
has become a subject of great interest to 
the outside world. We begin to inquire 
about what makes that nation last so 
long, while Egypt, Greece and Rome are 
no longer in existence ;- what is the dif- 
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ference between the white and yellow 
races in morality, religion and’ social 
institutions; and what will become of 
China in the future. A hundred and 
one questions of that nature rise in our 
mind, and those who take such an inter- 
est in things Chinese will surely wel- 
come the publication of four new books 
about the Old Empire. Those books are 
placed together, not because they touch 
upon the same ground, but because they 
represent the different activities of new 
China. Of the four volumes, one is a 
story of explorations, one an account of 
a traveler’s impressions, one a sketch of 
the spirit of Chinese philanthropy and 
the fourth deals with the status of aliens 
in China. 

In Forbidden China’ is the outcome 
of fearless exploration, under Viscount 
D’Ollone, major in the French army, 
thru the north of Tibet and Mongolia. 
About these two‘ territories we are be- 
ginning to realize that it is not only of 
interest, but of importance, to know 
something, on account of the aggressive 
policy now adopted there by Great Brit- 
ain and Russia. The book is a slight 
study of the three groups of people, the 
Miao-tse in Kwei-chu, the Lolos in Sze- 
chuan, and the Si-fan in the north of 
Tibet, including their social system, their 
peculiar feudal organization, and their 
civilization. It also tells of formidable 
mountains, vast snowfields, dangerous 
precipices, warlike people, Mongol wan- 
derers, cunning lamas, mountain thieves 
and daring robbers. Aside from all this. 
the book deals with the discovery of 
artistic pagodas, pleasure pavilions, 
grottos, mysterious caves, the richest 
sculptures of great antiquity, the biggest 
Buddha, the oldest Chinese castles and 
the cave-dwellers of Shen-si. The mis- 
sion traveled from the country of the 
living Buddha into the center of Islam. 
and from the coldest desert into scorch- 
ing vallevs. The book contains more ad- 
venture than useful information. 

The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy? 
is a book which few could have written, 
for it requires an intimacy with Chinese 
classics and literature, combined with a 
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good knowledge of sociology. The vol- 
ume is a careiul and informational 


monograph, which will be of much serv- 
ice to those desiring to study socio- 
logical conditions in China. Mr. Tsu 
tells us that philanthropy is not a new 
science to the Chinese, inasmuch as 
China had the old age pension system in 
full operation as early as 2300 B. C. At 
present China, the author says, is dotted 
with almshouses for the shelter of the 
poor, foundling hospitals, charity insti- 
tutions and philanthropic associations. 
Most of those institutions, at the begin- 
ning, were private, and then taken over 
by the people; therefore Chinese philan- 
thropy, the writer believes, has a demo- 
cratic foundation, and aids in developing 
the national consciousness and solidarity. 

The Status of Aliens in China* is a 
study of the relations between foreign- 
ers in China and the Chinese Govern- 
ment. The author was graduated 
from Columbia University with the 
Ph. D., and now is the English private 
secretary to the President of the Ch- 
nese ‘Republic. In spite of the fact that 
the subject is technical, the book has 
very little of the dryness of international 
law. The volume is divided into two 
parts: Part I dealing with the status of 
aliens during “the preconventional 
period (A. D. 120-1840),” and Part IT 
with the extraterritorial jurisdiction of 
foreigners in “the conventional period 
(since 1842).” The first “division of the 
book comprises the history of the en- 
trance of foreigners into China, their 
privileges and protection, and of their 
subjugation to the Chinese criminal 
jurisdiction, while.in the second part are 
mentioned the origin of the extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction in China, its extent, 
its limitation, the privileges of foreign 
merchants in the interior, and of the 
Christian missionaries. The book is 
recommended to those who expect to 
travel or to live in China, for it will give 
some knowledge of the rights, privileges 
and immunities accorded to travelers 
and foreigners. 

The New China* is an account of 
“personal and subjective impressions” 
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about China. The author's position as 


.an official Chinese interpreter in the 


Dutch East Indies afforded him a good 
opportunity to observe and to study the 
true character of the Chinese. He has a 
warm admiration for the people and for 
China’s ancient beauty and wisdom. 
The book, as is indicated 1n the sub-title, 
comprises the author’s impressions of 
Peking, the legation quarter, the forbid- 
den city, the streets of Peking, the 
yellow temple, the lama temple, the tem- 
ple of Confucius, the summer palace, 
and the funeral of the Empress Dow- 
ager. The author’s style is vivid and 
animated. 

In addition to the four new books 
upon China there have been two old vol- 
umes reprinted. The Lord of Cathay’ 
is a scholarly research into the Chinese 
intellectual life by means of association 
and investigation of the Chinese educa- 
tional system. The book, tho written a 
decade ago, is timely still, comprising 
much original research that none of the 
other books on China has touched upon. 
It covers almost every activity of Chi- 
nese life, both in its early periods and at 
the present time, and consequently every 
one will find it interesting. The poet 
can find in it the Chinese way of writing 
poetry, the rhetorician the art of Chi- 
nese composition and letter writing, the 
preacher some material on morality, the 
missionary some good suggestions for 
the preaching of the gospel in China, the 
scholar the development of international 
law and diplomacy in the Oriental coun- 
tries, the chemist a history of alchemy 
of the old Empire, and the theologian, 
thru the book, can understand the essen- 
tial difference in the three religions of 
the East—“the materialism of the Tao- 
ist, the idealism of the Buddhist, and 
the ethical Sadduceeism of the Confu- 
cian.” Dr. Martin showed without ex- 
aggeration- how great have been the 
achievements of China in social reform 
since her contact with Western civiliza- 
tion, and he defended the good name of 
the empire without being blind to her 
many faults. 

China in Transformation® forms a 
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complement to the above mentioned 
books, for it contains something about 
everything Chinese from Chinas eariy 
contact with Western Powers to the 
establishment of the new republic. It is 
unwise of the author to use thruout his 
book the word “Chinaman,” which is 
now considered as offensive and insulting 
to the Chinese. The book is interesting 
and instructive, for it deals with the 
Chinese people, their religions, their 
government, the native press, the new 
learning and thé geographical question. 
The author believes that the practice of 
the principle of self-sacrifice among the 
natives has been an essential element in 
the. preservation of Chinese social insti- 
tutions. H. K. Tone. 


Concentration and Control: A Solution of 
the Trust Problem in the United States. 
By Charles R. Van Hise. Pp. xiii, 288. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 

In this country there is no problem 
which presses so urgently for settlement 
or which has proved so baffling to our 
legislators as the one which President 
Van Hise considers here. His views— 
exprest after a dispassionate survey of 
the facts—are similar to those which 
have been adopted by the new Progres- 
sive party; he advocates the enactment 
of laws designed to preserve the advan- 
tages of combination in industry while 
guarding carefully the public interest. 
The subject is presented systematically, 
tho not, it must be said, in a very attrac- 
tive literary form. The first chapter, 
dealing with the general facts of concen- 
tration, attempts to show that competi- 
tion is breaking down; that if it is the 
life, it also is the death of trade; and 
that, in view of the enormous wastes of 
the system, business men have before 
them the alternative of failure or combi- 
nation in defiance of the Sherman act. 
“They all take their chance, hoping that 
the blow will fall elsewhere. With gen- 
eral violation and sporadic enforcement 
of an impracticable law, we cannot hope 
that our people will gain respect for it.” 
In the same chapter the causes and pur- 
poses of concentration, its extent, its 
form and its advantages are discussed, 
always with abundance of concrete illus- 
tration. While not prepared to express 
the economic advantages in terms of 
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percentages, the author believes that they 
are certainly “very great.” At the same 
time “there may be a limit beyond which 
additional economic advantages may not 
occur from further increase in magni- 
tude.” The chapters which follow dis- 
cuss-the numerous American anti-trust 
laws, the history and practice of the 
more prominent combines, and the situa- 
tion in European countries. “It appears 
that the premises with which Great Brit- 
ain and Germany start concerning com- 
bination in restraint of trade are just the 
reverse of our own. Our faith is in 
competition ; their faith is in co-opera- 
tion.” These earlier chapters are prelim- 
inary to the proposal of remedies: con- 
centration, co-operation and _ control. 
“Thru concentration we may have the 
economic advantages coming from mag- 
nitude of operations. Tliru co-operati-n 
we may limit the wastes of the competi- 
tive system. Thru control by commiss-on 
we may secure freedom for fair comp<ti- 
tion, elimination of unfair practices, cou- 
servation of natural resources, fair 
wages, good social conditions and rea- 
sonable prices.” Remedial legislation 
should at least recognize the necessity of 
allowing a limited degree of co-operation 
and securing equal justice for the strong 
and the weak. President Van Hise has 
the great merit of being thoroly practical 
in discussing his proposals. — Unfor- 
tunately, having published the book hur- 
riedly, because of its pertinence to the 
issues of the present campaign, he has 
allowed numerous errors to pass in read- 
ing the proof. 


An Outline of the History of Christian 
Thought Since Kant. By Edward Cald- 
well Moore. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents. 

We are glad to notice that the author 
of this scholarly little manual promises us 
another and longer work, of which the 
present volume may be considered simply 
as a foretaste. It is not only the many 
merits of this work, both in aim and in 
execution, which makes us wish this, bvt 
certain deficiencies as well. The book as 


it stands is practically a series of brief 
biographical notes of several of the !ead- 
ing modern thinkers and their influence 
upon the attitude of the Christian Church. 
Professor Moore is rather liberal in his 
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interpretation of the term “Christian 
thought,” for he devotes more space to 
the rationalistic thinkers outside of the 
various Christian churches than to the in- 
tellectual movements within the churches 
themselves. As a ready reference com- 
pendium of nineteenth century philosophy 
and criticism the book should prove use- 
ful in a minister’s study ; but we fear that 
its condensed style and lack of unity will 
not make it popular with the ordinary 
layman interested in the subjects treated. 


The Lighted Way. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


In the kind of plot mystery which de- 
pends upon unraveling snarled skeins of 
circumstance, no English novelist has 
equaled the author of “The Moonstone” 
and “The Woman in White.” But Mr. 
Oppenheim comes as near to taking the 
place of Wilkie Collins as any of our 
contemporaries. Unlike many _ other 
authors who depend, like him, upon 
assassinations and cabals for the interest 
of their tale, Mr. Oppenheim is not con- 
tent with the crude thrill of bald facts. 
He imparts to his material the distinc- 
tion of style, and he writes admirable 
dialog which carries forward the action 
with such swiftness and conviction that 
the reader forgets the indignities that 
are heaped upon the ancient ghost of the 
probable. The Lighted Way is typical 
—a melodrama, which involves a Lon- 
don business house, revolutionary anar- 
chists, a castle in Corsica and a desper- 
ate intrigue for the throne of Portugal. 
Arnold Chetwode, a young man of good 
family and an employee in the London 
firm, is the youth about whose experi- 
ences the story is unfolded. Without 
leaving London, he is ultimately able to 
learn both sides of a series of complex 
and highly sensational situations. At 
last, when everything else is settled, Mr. 
Oppenheim, by an athletic employment 
of coincidence, rewards Chetwode in 
arranging his marriage to the niece of 
an anarchist, who turns out to be the lost 
daughter of Count Sabatini, who is the 
aristocratic head of the adventurers 
seeking the Portuguese throne, and, as it 
turns out at last, a man of vast wealth 
and the brother of the wife of Chet- 
wode’s London employer. And this is 
but a suggestion of the complications of 
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the story. The book reads well, and it 
appeals to that in us which likes to 
glance back toward Nick Carter as we 
journey toward the Land of Literature- 
for-Its-Own-Sake. But Mr. Oppenheim 
ought not to publish novels so often, for 
his facility makes him careless. 


The Turnstile. By A. E. W. Mason. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30. 

Some romantic impulse led a young 
girl of seventeen on an Argentine estan- 
cia to send an unsigned cable of good 
wishes to Captain Rames as he left Eng- 
land in charge of an expedition in search 
of the Antarctic Pole. Some three years 
later the two meet in England, Cynthia 
Daventry and Captain Rames, now an 
explorer of distinction, seeking a career 
in politics. The result is a sudden mar- 
riage which takes place before they have 


_ achieved complete mutual understand- 


ing, a marriage in which Cynthia seeks 
relief from the anxieties of self-protec- 
tion and Rames a very literal helpmeet 
for his parliamentary ambitions in his 
wife’s fortune. Nature refuses to be so 
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readily reconciled, and there is the inev- 
itable awakening, in a series of dramatic 
situations centering in a mystery sur- 
rounding Cynthia’s birth, and in an 
unforeseen and desperate conflict be- 
tween Rames’s political ambitions and 
an untamed passion for the Antarctic. 
The novel has more than ordinary nar- 
rative interest, if not always completely 
convincing in working out its motives. 


The Borderland. By Robert Halifax. 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.35. 

If there is anything more depressing 
than London streets it is certainly a 
realistic tale of London streets. The 
Borderland spares us nothing of the 
«grime, filth and obscenity of the mid- 
night streets of Hoxton. Into them 
the author sends an earnest young man 
from the “Christian Brotherhood Mis- 
sion,” apparently as defenseless as a 
child against the dynamic degradation 
of the people he wishes to help. Frankly, 
the story seems to us_ incredible— 
not the ugliness of the evil so dramat- 
ically described, but the fall of the 
young missionary sworn to purity and 
helpfulness, and the absence of hard- 
working, decent’ people, who indubitably 
do live in London in a hopeful majority. 
A man of his type would have married 
Donna or put her into a safe place with 
respectable people. All of his training 
and traditions as well as his love for her 
would have stood between him and a 
commonplace intrigue. It is not only im- 
moral, it is false psychology, that per- 
suasion of the inevitability of sin and 
its value as an education in sympathy. 
“Without the fall of the hero there 
would have been no story?” That might 
have been endured with equanimity, 
since the story as it stands is untrue. 
Mr. Halifax says: “This London of ours 
is like a well-drest man with dirty 
underclothing,” and he religiously pro- 
ceeds to wash this dirty linen in public, 
in the pages of an exceedingly clever 
novel. There are many well differ- 
entiated figures picked out as tho by 
searchlight from the London gloom, and 
some dramatically pictured scenes: yet, 
as a whole, the book leaves us a sense of 
unreality and of mistaken ethics, un- 
pleasant and irritating in consideration 
of the author’s ability. 


New 
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Literary Notes 


...-Quaint philosophy and a discussion of 
river rights make up the little volume entitled 
The Bay and the Man, by Luke Saunders 
(New York: The Bookery). 


....Gustave Masson’s abridgement of Gui- 
zot’s “Larger History” of France, from the 
earliest times to the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, is announced for publication by Funk & 
Wagnals ($1.75). 


...-In The Master of Evolution (Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co.; $1) George H. Mac- 
Nish outlines a theory of theistic evolution 
based upon the idea of the development of 
society under the influence of the opposing 
forces of heredity and variation. 


...-Nature’s Truths Told to a Little Maid, 
by Margaret Irving (New York: The Book- 
ery), is admirably adapted to its purpose. The 
secrets of life are revealed in the most deli- 
cate and wholesome way by a gradation of 
lessons of the lower forms of nature. 


....The American Tract Society announces 
a number of interesting publications, among 
them an account of Palestine by Dr. Cortland 
Myers, Where Heaven Touches the Earth, 
and Frank E. Channon’s The Stalwarts: How 
Oxford Students Stood for Protestantism. 


....Governor Geer’s volume, Fifty Years in 
Oregon (Neale; $3), is an autobiography. 
Ihe style is anecdotal and personal in the 
extreme; but the natural interest of the ma- 
terial is great, and Governor Geer has had a 
conspicuous part in much that he describes. 
The book contains 536 pages, but has no table 
of contents, no chapter headings and no index. 


....Useful aids to the appreciation of the 
scenery of our own country are the series of 
volumes on northwestern mountains written 
and published by John H. Williams, Tacoma, 
Washington. “The Mountain That Was God,” 
devoted to Mt. Tacoma, had a good sale and 
his new volume, The Guardians of the Colum- 
bia ($1.50), should prove as popular, as it is 
profusely illustrated with half tones from ex- 


ceptional good photographs and eight color 
plates. 


....The Chautauqua books have improved at 
least in interest since the days when Timay- 
enis’s “History of Greece” was inflicted upon 
the underserving Circles. Even those without 
the strong sense of duty that distinguishes the 
C. L. S. C. will enjoy reading the four Eu- 
ropean books of this year: Home Life in Ger- 
many, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick, an English- 
woman’s observations, lively, accurate and 
tolerant ; Social Progress in Contemporary Eu- 
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rope, by F. A. Ogg, a compact account of re- 
cent history and present legislation; Mornings 
with the Masters of Art, by H. H. Powers, 
well illustrated, and The Spirit of French 


Letters, by Mabel S. C. Smith, with many | 


translated quotations (Chautauqua, N. Y.: 
Chautauqua Press). 


...-The devotees of Zola, if such there are 
nowadays, will be pleased at the appearance of 
A Zola Dictionary, by J. G. Patterson (Dut- 
ton; $3), for it treats the works of the found- 
er of naturalistic romance with a scientific 
seriousness that would have been very pleas- 
ing to him. This large volume deals with the 
Rougon-Macquart series, the twenty volumes 
of which occupied Zola twenty-five years and 
contain 2,500,000 words, introducing over 1,200 
characters. Of these the more important are 
the descendants of Adelaide Rougon, a de- 
generate and neurotic family of which Zola 
deals with thirty-two members, embracing 
five generations from 1768 to the present 
time. As a study in eugenics, or rather dys- 
genics, it rivals the monography on the Jukes 
and Kallikaks. 


.... Two of the later issues of the little forty 
cent handbooks of the Cambridge University 
Press (Putnams) are A History of Civiliza- 
tion in Palestine, by that most competent au- 
thority on the subject, Prof. R. V. S. Macal- 
ister; and Ancient Assyria, by O. H. W. Johns, 
Master of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, 
who is a recognized authority on the subject. 
The book on Palestine gives a synopsis of its 
history from the later stone age, thru the Am- 
monite, Egyptian, early and late Hebrew, Ro- 
man, Saracen, Crusading and Turkish periods, 
down to the late revolution. Credit is given 
to modern Western influences for education 
and civilization, altho we fail to find mention 
of the latest Zionist immigration and culture. 
The book on Assyria holds strictly to its title, 
ending with the fall of Nineveh in 606 B. c. 
It is necessarily more annalistic, but is re- 
plete with the facts given on the monuments, 
including those gathered from the later ex- 
cavations at the Hittite capital and at the old- 
er Assyrian capital. 


....Mrs. Charlotte Cameron’s A Woman's 
Winter in South America (Small, Maynard) 
presents us with her. full-length portrait as a 
frontispiece, and the book itself is simply a 
personal and superficial account of a journey 
which skirted the coasts of South America, 
with no visits to the interior, not even to San- 
tiago in Chile, with the exception of the rail- 
road journey from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso. 
The author writes of Bolivia without having 
seen the country and of Bogota without hav- 
ing been nearer it than seven hundred miles. 


Mrs. Cameron visited a poor bull fight in Mon- 
tevideo; she speaks with enthusiasm of sev- 
eral South American liquors; she writes with 
good temper and with naive interest in trifling 
things but with never, a thought of the real 
life of the people or the real problems of their 
life. The experience of the author shows 
how easy a thing a trip to South America is 
and how much can be seen of cities and sur- 
face customs without the discomfort of land 
travel and without having to do more than 
tranship two or three times from one com- 
fortable steamship to another. 


....An unusual cook-book filled with reci- 
pes from Greece, Turkey, Sweden, Holland, 
France, Italy and Spain, ought to be a boon 
to the perplexed cook who wishes somebody 
would invent a new meat. Here are, at least, 
new ways of cooking and serving the old in 
Recipes from East and West, by Euterpe 
Craies (Routledge; $1). Many of the Ori- 
ental dishes are delicious, and Italian cookery, 
especially of vegetables, is toothsome and 
worth study by cooks of all degrees of attain- 
ment in their art. 


....“The Angel of Death has already come and gone 
for the personality of Oscar Wilde some years since, 
but it has not, nor can it touch the immortality of his 
thought or of his soul. These are eternal, joyous 
off-shootings of the Soul of God. Earthly judgment 
may praise or censure the man of whom this is writ- 
ten, but it cannot interfere with the judgment of Him 
who wots of poet’s ways even, verily, as His Very 
Own.” 


This is as far as we have got in the “Fore- 
word” and we are going to stop right here and 
say that any one who wants more of this sort 
of thing may find it in A Study of Oscar 
Wilde, by Walter Winston Kenilworth (Fen- 
no; 50 cents). 


.... The life of Edward Fitzgerald Beale, 
written by Stephen Bonsal, is published by 
Putnam ($2). Few careers, even in America, 
have been so replete with thrilling adventure 
and kaleidoscopic change. In his early days, 
as scout and government mesenger, he was 
the intimate companion of the famous Kit 
Carson in many desperate journeys. Later he 
was the surveyor of the great highways for 
emigrant travel across the Western plains. 
He devised and successfully carried out a re- 
markable experiment in the utilization of cam- 
els as a medium of transportation across the 
“Great American Desert.” Tho the camel 
failed, however, to become naturalized in 
America, it was thru no fault of General 
Beale, or, it would appear, of the camels, but 
because “the ordinary teamsters and mule- 
drivers were afraid of them.” Under-a com- 


mission from President Lincoln, Beale was 
instrumental in saving’California for the Un- 
In 1876 President Grant made 


ion in 1861. 
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him minister to Austria, where he remained 
for only a year, but with notable diplomatic 
success. Out of fascinating materials Mr. 
Bonsal has made a most readable book. 


....Instead of reviewing the book by Ana- 
tole France, which comes to us in translation, 
At the Sign of the Reine Pédauque, let us 
open a certain volume of essays by M. Gaston 
Deschamps and read what we find there. The 
descriptions of the exterior world which we 
find in the Reine Pédauque and elsewhere are, 
writes this critic, engraved with a fine, fastidi- 
ous tool, “and often have the appearance of 
being copied from old prints. His erudite 


fantasy decorates and arranges all that he sees. - 


He is obsessed by the authors whom he loves; 
often by those whom he does not love.” If 
we seem to be leaning too heavily upon the 
book reviewer of the Paris Temps instead of 
having our own say, we can at least offer the 
excuse that it is only a few weeks since we 
published a signed article upon Anatole 
France. In the circumstances, then, what can 
we do more profitably than quote the very 
clever M. Deschamps? 


“For him [Anatole France] virtue consists in re- 
maining tranquil, in watching his own many-colored 
reflections of being, and in undergoing, with a non- 
chalant spirit, the law of perpetual development. .. . 
Far from the madding crowd, he has sought a retreat 
propitious to delicate reveries and chdsen ecstasies. 
In angulo cum libello is his motto. He might have 
been the librarian of the Abbey of Théléme; but he is 
a librarian capable of passion, and it is not only ‘in 
his dear library that he finds loved corners. He does 
not lead the life of a recluse. He is quite willing to 
quit the black-and-white pages, where the men of oll 
have fixed. the image of what they saw.” 


As for his philosophy and religion: 


“If ever M. Anatole France runs the risk of mar- 
tyrdom, it will be to confer the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of understanding, to affirm the nothingness of 
human opinions, and to attest, at the price of his 
blood, that there is no truth.” 


Needless to add that this skeptic is an individ- 
ualist—in spite of his flirtations with Social- 
ism. “I have not the courage to regret that 
he has so long studied his ego and that he has 
so gracefully unveiled before us what he has 
discovered in that microcosmos,” confesses his 
critic. _Epicurus is his master, but not the 
Epicurus of Lucretius; rather “a new Epi- 
curus, very modern; indulgent to the recent 
fashions ; initiated, without fervor, in the mys- 
teries of contemporary science; an Epicurus 
listened to in the literary salons and in the 
thick of his century: nowise disposed, like the 
moralists of yore, to retire into a forest, far 
from men. In brief, the talent of M. 
Anatole France touches all things with thor- 
oly irreverent delicacy.” M. Deschamps wrote 
these words of the author of At the Sign of 
the Reine Pédauque nineteen years ago, 
when M. Francg was little known outside his 
own country. We cannot improve upon his 
observations, and need only add that the trans- 
lation is well done, and. the volume an ex- 
ceedingly handsome one physically (John Lane 
Co.; $1.75). 
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Pebbles 


Passencer.—Can | get a late train to Sleepy- 
hurst? . : 

Trainman—Sure, Take any of ’em—New 
York World. 


Farr One.—I think all men are flirts. 

He.—Oh, you shouldn’t say that. 

Fair One.—Well, perhaps you're not. But 
it seems to me all the nice ones are—New 
York World. 


THERE was a young lady whose dream 
Was to feed a black cat on whipt cream, 
But the cat with a bound 

Spilt the milk on the ground, 

So she fed a whipt cat on black cream. 


“Tr you want to put that song over you must 
sing louder.” 

“I’m singing as loud as I can. 
can I do?” 

“Be more enthusiastic. 
and throw yourself into 
American. : 

“Lcox here, waiter; how long am I going to 
have to wait for that half portion of duck I 
ordered ?” 

“*Till somebody orders the other half. We 
can’t go out and kill half a duck."—New York 
American. 


What more 


Open your mouth 
it."—New York 


“THAT was very clever.” 

“Oh, no, it wasn’t Harry’s remark that was 
clever, but I thought his father’s reply. was 
rather interesting. He bent down and kissed 
the dear little fellow and said: ‘I couldn't 
help it, dear. I was stopped in the street by 
a donkey and couldn’t get past him in time 
to catch my train.’ I’ve been wondering ever _ 
since what Jack could have meant.” ’ 

“Very curious; I met him when he was on 
his way home last night and stopped and 
talked to him for quite a while, but he didn't 
say anything to me about a donkey.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


RUBAIYAT OF A SUFFRAGET. 
Of course I think we ought to vote—don’t 


We women: need the ballot, that is true. 
We'd decorate the booths with flags and 
palms, 
And we could get up voting parties, too. 


But still I. think I’d rather go to shows 
Than stupid meetings where discussion flows. 
I’ll ask George what he thinks about the 
thing. 
He knows about it all—he knows—he knows! 


T’ve found that George just hates a suffraget. 
He says, by Jove, he never saw one yet 
Halfway good looking, or with any style, 
And — a woman’s sphere’s the home, you 
et! 


And then he said, if I'd give up the thing 
He'd just .get me the swellest diamond ring. 
I think his arguments are simply fine, 
And I'm opposed to woman’s balloting. 
—Walter G. Doty, in Puck. 
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A Stable Dollar 


Many elements enter into the cost of 
living, but always the great and dominat- 
ing factor is price. You may live simply 
or elaborately; your income may be 
large or small; but whether you buy 
much or little, and whether you have 
much or little to buy with, market 
prices will largely determine how much 
of the things that you look upon as 
worth while you shall get for all your 
efforts of mind and muscle. 

Many elements enter into price, but 
always the great and dominant element 
is the scarcity or abundance of that 
metal which is adopted by the more 
powerful civilized nations as a standard 
of value and coined into money. Prices 
are affected by the rapidity with which 
money circulates. They are affected bv 
the use of supplementary devices, such 
as bank checks. They are affected by 
faith, hope and charity in the realms of 
speculation and enterprise; but master- 
ing all of these factors of price are the 
actual amount of gold coin and bullion 
in sight, and the annual output of the 
mines. 


There is no domain in which those 
happy persons who never can see the 
forest for the trees are more completely 
at home—as they suppose—than the 
realm of practical economics. Every 
great philosopher among them (that is 
to say, each and every one of them) has 
his own “only true and illuminating” ex- 
planation of our economic tribulations. 
The tariff, the trusts, the magnates, the 
railroads, the milliners, the dressmakers 
and the suffragets all come in for a 
share of evil responsibility in the confi- 
dent explanations of these home-made 
political economists. 

The big facts which they never see, 
however, are, first, that the advance of 
prices is a world-wide’ and not a merely 
national phenomenon; and, second, that 
thruout the centuries for which we have 
records of such occurrences, a world- 
wide change in the level of prices has 
followed every important increase or 
decrease in the production of bullion. 
Not to go back beyond the memory of 
men still living, the gold discoveries be- 
tween 1849 and 1860 produced an imme- 
diate, great and world-wide increase of 
commodity prices. The check to the 
production of gold in the seventies and 
eighties was followed in like manner by 
an immediate, great and world-wide fall 
in commodity prices. And now, once 
more, since the gold discoveries in Col- 
orado, South Africa and Alaska, com- 
modity prices thruout the world have 
soared and are still soaring. — 

All this to the student of economics is 
trite and elementary. To the great 
majority of intelligent business men also 
it is reasonably familiar. Accepting 
this view of the facts, not a few business 
men and trained economists with almost 
no exceptions have long since mastered 
the theoretical problem of an_ ideal 
stability of prices. If we could have a 
monetary unit as unchanging in value as 
our units of weight and of length are 
unchanging in extension and “pull,” the 
level of prices would change but imper- 
ceptibly, and the monetary unit would 
not change in value if it could auto- 
matically change in weight with every 
change in the production of bullion. 

Many suggestions have been made in 
this and in other countries, but no one of 
them has seemed to be entirely practi- 
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cable. The basis of all the scientific ones 
is the “index number,” that is to say, a 
certain average of current prices. The 
index number shows how much prices 
have advanced or fallen within a given 
period. If the amount of gold in a 
dollar, a sovereign, or a twenty franc 
piece could automatically be increased or 
decreased with every fall or rise of the 
general price level, the fall or rise would 
stop as mechanically as the speed of the 
steam engine piston decreases or in- 
creases with the action of the automatic 
“cut-off.” 

So far as our knowledge goes, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, 
is the first man to discover an absolutely 
simple and feasible way to achieve such 
a regulation of the purchasing power of 
the money unit. In the article by Pro- 
fessor Fisher which we publish this 
week his proposed method is clearly ex- 
plained. In former times governments 
usually exacted a “rake off’ when they 
coined bullion into money. The per- 
centage deducted was called “seignior- 

” The United States does not exact 


age. 
seigniorage. Professor Fisher’s proposi- 


tion is simply that seigniorage shall be 
taken, and that it shall automatically 
vary in amount with any tendency of 
prices to rise or fall, as shown by the in- 


dex number. If to the uninitiated this 
sounds a bit technical, the idea may be 
exprest in another way by saying that 
the United States Government, if Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s plan were adopted, would 
buy more or less of gold bullion with a 
gold dollar (which would itself remain 
of uniform weight) according as gold 
bullion, being more or less abundant, 
should exchange for more or less of 
other things. The purchasing power of 
the gold dollar would then remain al- 
ways the same. 

The right way to do a thing, when it 
is discovered, usually proves to be so 
simple and obvious that everybody says: 
“Why wasn’t it thought of before?” 
We believe that Professor Fisher’s 
proposition in due time will receive seri- 
ous attention, not only from economists, 
but also from business men and govern- 
ments. Without venturing to anticipate 
the verdict of qualified experts, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it appears to 
be both scientific and feasible. 
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The Legal Shortening of Life 


THE question of mercifully putting 
human sufferers for whom tlftre is no 
hope of relief and whose disease has 
been pronounced incurable out of their 
misery by some painless form of death 
has often been discussed. It has re- 
ceived renewed attention during the past 
few weeks from the appeal of a young 
woman to the press of New York City, 
that those interested in humanity might 
secure the passage of a law that would 
permit the painless shortening of exist- 
ence for herself and other sufferers like 
her. She has been some three years un- 
able to move, suffering pain as she says 
constantly, tho her vigorous protest and 
the many interviews that she accorded 
to reporters who saw no special sign of 
suffering does not exactly support that 
contention. She insisted when an animal 
is known to be suffering from an incur- 
able disease or has been injured in such 
a way that ultimate hope of recovery is 
out of the question, we mercifully put it 
out of existence and call our action 
humanitarian. Why should we not do at 
least as much for human beings? They 
are almost infinitely more capable of 
suffering and their power of anticipating 
what is to come and of recalling what 
they have passed thru doubles the suffer- 
ing of the moment and makes it ever so 
much harder to bear. Perhaps the ques- 
tion has settled down from its sensa- 
tional stage into the deliberative phase 
where it may now be discussed seriously. 

The patient in question is a young 
woman and has all the impatience of 
youth when there is question of pro- 
longed suffering. During the days fol- 
lowing her declaration there appeared a 
series of communications in the news- 
papers from persons who have been 
many years suffering from ailments that 
confine them to their bed, or at least to 
their room, and who have no hope of 
ever being well enough to get out for 
ordinary occupations, yet who insist that 
they find life well worth living, have 
much to occupy themselves with, and 
that the sympathy of friends and their 
own power to sympathize with others 
leaves them without any desire for the 
shortening of existence. Indeed, physi- 
cians are pretty well agreed that the in- 
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curably ailing are not those who com- 
plain most and who are readiest to talk 
about ending life. Most of those who 
commit suicide every year are suffering 
from minor ailments, if suffering physi- 
cally at all, and suicides are usually per- 
sons who have become discouraged over 
some difficulty in life that others have 
met successfully and without exag- 
gerated discouragement. Indeed, the 
conclusion to which many physicians 
have come as the result of experience is, 
that the louder the complaints, except in 
certain acute cases; the less the real pain. 
Their most complaining patients are the 
hysterical who are engaged in exagger- 
ating some comparatively trivial sensa- 
tion of discomfort into unbearable tor- 
ment. 

As regards the question on the legal 
shortening of existence, the more physi- 
cians know about disease and about 
humanity the less are they likely to think 
seriously of any such remedy for human 
ills. The most difficult problem that any 
physician has is the prognosis of disease. 
Unfavorable prognoses are often rudely 
contradicted by the recovery of the pa- 
tient and life for many years. There are 
a number of patients, especially in our 
dispensaries, who seem to be rather 
proud of the fact that they have outlived 
a number of physicians who gave a very 
unfavorable report as to their cases and 
said that they had not long to live. In 
every form of disease, in tuberculosis 
particularly, this contradiction of even 
the’ prognosis of expert physicians may 
occur. The three specialists in tubercu- 
losis who have done most for us in this 
country in the study of the disease were 
given up as young men, yet have lived 
for from twenty to forty years since and 
have accomplished an immense amount 
of good work. Even cancer sometimes 
agreeably disappoints the judgment: of 
the physician, and spontaneous cures 
when the new growth seems to be surely 
hastening toward a fatal termination are 
not at all infrequent. Even in acute dis- 
ease, peritonitis, septicemia, complica- 
tions after injuries and the like, there 
are often recoveries when all hope 
seemed to be out of the question. 

As the result of this experience, phy- 
sicians, and especially those of long years 
of practice, would be almost the last in 
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the world to ask to have imposed on 
them the burden of deciding whether 
there was any hope in a particular case 
or not. As a rule, physicians do not see 
many.cases in which there is real desire 
for shortening of life, tho at times of 
acute pain patients may murmur and 
may talk of how much better it would be 
if they should be taken. There often 
come to such patients moments of cheer 
and joy that make all the sufferings they 
have past thru seem worth while. I[n- 
deed, there are many patients bed-fast 
and without any hope of ever getting 
around, and besides with intervals of 
severe pain, who yet prove to be cheerful 
consolers for others, fine examples of 
magnanimity, that make the little trials of 
life that others have to suffer seem in- 
deed trifles, and who are very helpful to 
those around them. The chronic invalid 
is indeed often a blessing in the house- 
hold, lifting others up, deepening human 
sympathies and becoming themselves 
models of patience that are fine exem- 
plars for humanity. 

The mystery of suffering remains a 
mystery, yet some of it is solved for us 
in the good effect upon human nature of 
suffering for itself, or contact with the 
sufferings of others. It was an Amer- 
ican humorist who said that life was a 
dangerous thing at best and very few of 
us get out of it alive. None of us get 
out of it without suffering, and the ex- 
emplary patience of the chronic sufferers 
makes life ever so much easier for many 
of those around them. Impatient youth 
may refuse to bear the burden, but in 
old age there comes the feeling that ab- 
sence of pain is almost positive pleasure. 

Deep feeling is always pleasurable, 
and the joy of relief often seems to suf- 
ferers to be sufficient gratification to 
make the suffering worth while. Laugh- 
ing gaiety is not the essence of happiness 
in life, but on the contrary, as has often 
been noted whenever human nature feels 
deeply happy, there are likely to be tears 
in the eyes. Mothers whose sons rejoice 
their hearts by some success in college or 
in life, or whose daughters marry well 
and happily, are almost sure to have 
tears in their eyes when such events are 
celebrated. Deep feeling is close to the 
fountain of tears, and human suffering 
as an exercise of some of the best func- 
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tions of humanity is not without a fine 
satisfaction. It has often been pointed 
out that nearly all pleasure is associated 
more or less inevitably with some pain. 
The physical exercise that so many peo- 
ple rush into now brings with it much 
more than tiredness, especially at the be- 
ginning. Achy feelings and positive 
pain even are experienced, yet it is per- 
sisted in with satisfaction. It is the 
mental attitude that must be changed, 
and not humanity’s mode of dealing with 
suffering humanity in such cases. We 
do not need a new law legalizing eutha- 
nasia, for all death bravely faced is 
euthanasic. 


Germany and Big Business 


Suppose President Taft should attend 
in state a birthday celebration of John 
D. Rockefeller, and in an after-dinner 
speech congratulate him on the service 
lie had done America and the world in 
founding the Standard Oil Company and 
in selling the Chinese glass lamps at less 
than cost in order to get a chance to fill 
them. Or suppose the President should 
participate in the exercises commemo- 
rating the establishment of the United 
States Steel Corporation and allude to 
Elbert H. Gary as his partner in the 
god-given task of empire building, be- 
cause he had not only armed the battle- 
ships of the nation, but had aided its 
conquest of the world’s commerce by 
selling steel rails cheaper abroad than 
at home. If Mr. Taft were to do this 
what would be said of him? Would not 
his friends call it “a grave mistake” and 
would not his enemies say worse things 
about him than they do now, assuming 
that the vocabulary of the language al- 
lows of it? 

Yet Kaiser Wilhelm visited Essen on 
the occasion of the centenary of the 
Krupp Steel Works and in his speeches 
laid emphasis upon the fact that the mar- 
velous industrial development and com- 
mercial expansion of Germany were due 
to the co-operation of government and 
industry to that end. Now the Krupp 
establishment, whatever else we may 
think of it, is a great triumph of German 
science and skill. Even a socialist like 
Bernard Shaw cannot withhold a tribute 
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of admiration, for he manifestly took 
Krupp as the model for Undershaft the 
Armorer in “Major Barbara.” The 
Krupp works now employ 70,000 men 
and have transformed Essen from a mis- 
erable dirty town to a model city of 300,- 
000 inhabitants. Incidentally the works 
pay the owner, Bertha Krupp, some 
$8,000,000 a year, doubtless too much 
for any girl to have, but it does not seem 
to have spoilt her. She can handle a 
needle as well as a forty-foot gun, and 
when she married a few years ago she 
made the whole of the trousseau herself. 
The pension and insurance system de- 
vised by Alfred Krupp for his own em- 
ployees was adopted by Bismarck, and 
is now universal and compulsory thru- 
out the empire. This is only one of many 
instances where the Krupps and the 
Kaisers worked hand in hand to the ad- 
vantage of the country. 

It is funny to see how Germany violates 
the laws of political economy with im- 
punity, nay even with prosperity. What in 
this country is regarded as improper and 
to be done, if at all, on the sly, is in Ger- 
many done openly and as a matter of 
good policy. If it leaks out that Amer- 
ican typewriters or reapers are being sold 
in Engiand cheaper than here it is held 
up as a proof that the tariff in this case 
ought to be removed or lowered. But a 
German manufacturer goes to the Gov- 
ernment and says: “If you will put a 
duty on this we will sell it in England so 
much cheaper than in Germany,” and if 
the Government finds it can be done un 
goes the tariff. Great Britain was forced 
to abandon her free trade principles in 
the matter of sugar because the German 
Government paid so high a bounty on 
beet sugar that it knocked out the cane 
sugar grown cheaper in the British West 
Indies. 

We Americans believe it is necessary 
to have free competition, especially in the 
case of limited natural resources, such as 
petroleum. The Germans go on the op- 
posite principle. and believing that free 
competition is injurious, they encourage 
combination. When the potash produc- 
ers of Stassfurt had a falling out and be- 
gan to cut prices on the salts—an indis- 
pensible fertilizer. of which this is the 
only extensive deposit—the Government 
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stept in and made them form a new com- 
bine and put up prices, even interfered 
with our taking advantage of the con- 
“tracts we had obtained during the cut 
rates period by clapping on an export 
duty. 

In China, in Asia Minor, in Morocco, 
everywhere, the German bayonet is being 
used as a jimmy to pry open business op- 
portunities for German merchants, This 
is “dollar diplomacy,” if you please, but 
somehow it seems to pay. The state 
trains for the foreign commercial as well 
as «military service. _The German ships 
are all warships if need be. The story is 
told that an agent of the German Gov- 
ernment visited a leading manufacturer 
to inquire why he had put in no bid on 
a certain international competition for 
supplies. “We cannot,” answered the 
manufacturer, “because we have a Gov- 
ernment contract on our hands that will 
occupy all our force for some time.” “Go 
after the foreign job and get it,” said the 
agent. “We will hold the Government 
contract for you.” 

On account of these and similar tac- 


tics, or perhaps we should say in spite of 
them, the-German exports in the last five 


years have increased $405,000,000, an in- 
crease greater than that of England, 
$390,000,000. In the same period Great 
Britain has increased her imports by 
$365,000,000 and Germany but $275,- 
000,000. Or to consider only these two 
rival countries, Great Britain buys $119,- 
000,000 more annually from Germany 
than five years ago, while she sells to 
Germany only $16,500,000 more. 

But, as we have said, this is shocking 
and quite unaccountable. It is contrary 
to the laws of laissez-faire as we were 
taught them in school. It is contrary to 
our American method of harassing big 
business if we cannot stop it or control 
it. The German commercial system is 
as repugnant to our economic principles 
as their monarchy and militarism are to 
our democratic principles. But as we 
watch Germany we Americans must feel 
something like the good little boy, who 
minds his mother, when he sees other 
boys eating green apples, going barefoot 
in the wet, hanging by the toes from 
the limbs of trees and fishing on Sunday 
without any of the things happening to 
them that should happen. 
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Governor Blease of South Carolina 


THE primary nomination for Governor 
has stirred up a lot of trouble in South 
Carolina. Was it an honest vote? Could 
it be honest, when such an unparalleled 
jump was made in the number of voters? 
Never before has the vote cast in a 
South Carolina primary reached 107,000; 
the vote the other day was greater by 
about 34,000, an increase of over 31 per 
cent. The figures are suspicious. It is 
not clear who profited by it, for Gover- 
nor Blease’s majority over all of less 
than 3,000 implies that his principal rival 
had an abnormal vote, unless the frauds 
in favor of Governor Blease were enor- 
mous. An investigation is promised 
which may show whether one of the 
ancient States really desires so undesir- 
able a Chief Magistrate. 


We may illustrate the character of 
Governor Blease by recalling an address 
of his of a few months ago, and con- 
trasting it with another address by a 
saner man. Governor Blease was ad- 
dressing the Confederate veterans of his 
State in the same week in which Presi- 
dent Taft spoke to the Union veterans 
at Rochester, N. Y. Governor Blease 
harked back to the war, severely de- 
nounced Senator Heyburn for not hav- 
ing given the lie to one who spoke disre- 
spectfully of the cause of the Confed- 
eracy, and told his hearers that General 
Sherman was. “an infamous scoundrel.” 
Thus he tried to please his hearers and 
advance his own political prospects. 
President Taft, on the other hand, sim- 
ply gave honor to his brave veterans, but 
called their attention away from the 
ancient feud, and bade them consider the 
coming victories of peace. 

Who burnt Charleston? Was it Gen- 
eral Sherman, as Governor Blease told 
the. veterans, or was it the Confederate 
authorities, to prevent the city falling 
into the hands of the Union soldiers? 
We do not care to decide, altho Governor 
Blease mounted his Rosinante and ti'ted 
lustily against a school book. He de- 
clared that if a history book is allowed in 
the schools of the State that inaugurated 
secession it must settle the question, and 
declared that it was General Sherman 
who burnt the city, the “infamous scoun- 
drel” that he was. Who burnt Moscow? 
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We don’t believe it was the French sol- 
diers, and it was a noble thing to do; but 
- Governor Blease would not allow that 
such a self-sacrificing spirit was possible 
in his own State. The book attacked 
gave ‘no judgment about it; the author 
did not want to give offense on either 
side; but the Governor was not willing 
to have peace and let bygones be by- 
gones. He would keep up the war when 
the war is ended all over the rest of the 
country. More than half the country 
honors General Sherman. It does not 
believe that he gave orders to burn 
Charleston, and that if it was set on fire 
by Union soldiers they were of the ad- 
vance of the army and acted without 
orders. We do not claim to know or 
care who did it. We want harmony be- 
tween the North and South. The coun- 
try has no use for fire-eaters. Governor 
Blease is no credit to his State. His de- 
fense of his tilt against the school book 
was made to a meeting of the Confed- 
erate veterans. Such a meeting of the 
old soldiers on either side is worthy and 
proper. But it should not be made the 
occasion to abuse the brave soldiers on 
the other side. Let the old soldiers glory 
in their brave fight, but it is to be re- 
gretted if their children maintain their 
organization, as is done in some sections, 
and if the speakers who were not sol- 
diers take pains to rekindle the old fire. 
President Taft took a better way. His 
address was devoted wholly to peace. 
And why should not an address to old 
soldiers talk of peace? Who know the 
value of peace so well as do those who 
have seen the evils of war? Did not 
General Sherman say that “War is hell”? 
Accordingly, our President spoke of the 
struggle more prolonged than that which 
ended slavery, between wealth and labor, 
and assured his listeners that at last a 
happy settlement would be reached, but 
without any such expense of blood. 
Then he turned to the arbitration treaties 
and the amendment proposed in the Sen- 
ate, still talking peace and still looking 
at the present and to the future, and 
wisely avoiding the issues of the past 
that might stir up some old rancor. He 
accepted to the fullest and with all loy- 
alty the constitutional authority of the 
Senate in the making of treaties, but he 
showed that in those drawn up with 
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Great Britain and France the Senate’s 
rights were preserved. Already the Sen- 
ate has. approved dozens of treaties 
which involve other questions besides 
those of honor and territorial boundaries, 
thus allowing the principle involved in 
all questions of dispute whatever. He 
then showed that the question of repu- 
diated State bonds could not come up, 
because the treaties confined arbitration 
to differences that might arise in the 
future and did not apply to those of the 
past; and he further showed how the 
Monroe Doctrine could not be involved. 
So he talked peace, peace, to men of war 
who loved peace better than war; and he 
bade them have their eyes on present 
duties and not hark back to the old quar- 
rels. So in THE INDEPENDENT of last 
week he reyerted to his favorite topic. 
Which is the better way, that of Presi- 
dent Taft or that of Governor Blease? 


A New Angel of Peace 


It has long been suggested, and it has 
been hoped by some, that war might 
eventually become so deadly that it must 
come to an end. Inventors of more de- 
structive weapons or explosives have 
claimed to be the friends of peace, -be- 
cause the use of their enginery would be 
so destructive that no nation could endure 
to go to war. Thus far these happy 
prophecies have failed to come true; but 
now we would appear to have reached a 
stage in military science in which mili- 
tarism is in danger of destroying itself. 


The war games just concluded in 
France and England have given very 
startling results. Those in England were 
suddenly concluded because of unexpect- 
ed difficulties. We are not told what they 
were, but it is reported that it was found 
impossible. to make any surprises or in 
any way to deceive the enemy and gain 
an advantage, because the daring aviators 
could watch and report every movement 
of the enemy. Flying about as they do, 
dozens or scores of them, and at a speed 
of 60 miles an hour, it is impossible to 
shoot them. The general on either side 
knows exactly where his enemy is and 
watches every movement of feint or at- 
tack. Movement behind a hill or forest 
is seen as if on the open plain. They 
cannot hide out of sight where the hos- 
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tile mortars cannot be raised at- the 
proper angle to reach them. There will 
be nothing left for an army to do but to 
march straight forward into the enemy’s 
fire and to be mown down by its artillery 
before meeting with the bayonet. 

What the airship can do appears in the 
late flight of a’dirigible attached to the 
German army, which sailed over Copen- 
hagen, carrying a dozen military passen- 
gers. There it halted, but was forbid- 
den to pass over the Danish forts on its 
return, or over the British visitine war- 
ships, and two Danish officers were taken 
on board to see to it that the orders were 
obeyed. In time of war there would be 
no such prohibition. What an advantage 
it would have been to General Nogi at 
Port Arthur if he could have thus seen 
every movement within the fortress and 
known where to direct his attack. 

Then think what airships and aero- 
planes might themselves do besides scout- 
ing. They might be terrible engines of 
war. They could drop the most destruc- 
tive bombs on the deck of a mighty dread- 
nought and annihilate it in a moment. 
There may be a new law of nations for- 
bidding this, but we may be sure that a 
weaker power would not fail to use every 
weapon against a stronger one, for the 
airship equalizes the weak and the strong. 
The Italians declare that they did not 
drop bombs down on Arab troops in 
Tripoli, but the report persists that they 
did ; and why not? Airships are far cheaper 
than even small water craft, and a small 
nation can have them by the hundreds, 
just as France, while massing her fleet in 
the Mediterranean, is multiplying her 
birds of war like swallows of summer. 
The chief of the flying corps of the 
French army says that warfare has al- 
ready been revolutionized by the aero- 
plane; that every act of the enemy was 
known in the late maneuvers, and that 
strategy is no longer possible. Another 
thigh official says that France will have 
thousands of aeroplanes, and that if Ger- 
many does the same war will become im- 
possible, the consummation which civ- 
ilization most desires. Then arbitration 
will be compulsory. 

The only avoidance of this mercy will 
be by the agreement of the nations not to 
use aeroplanes, or else to limit their use 
strictly. But what weaker nation will 


submit to such a rule laid down by the 
stronger nations? One other resource 
for the devil and all his war-lords can be 
imagined, transferring the battle to the 
skies, the sort of conflict that Milton de- 
scribes when the spirits perverse made 
war. . 

“Sometimes on firm ground 
A standing fight, then soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air; all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire.” 

Then we should see again: 

“War in the troubled sky and armies rush 
To battle in the clouds.” 

But we do not expect to see such war 
in heaven. It would be too terrible. Ev- 
ery new advance in the powers of de- 
struction hastens the day when we shall 
have surcease of war. Thus is man’s 
wrath made to praise God. The aero- 
plane shall be the angel of peace: 

“Ne ever let the name of warre be spoken, 
But joyous peace and quietnesse alway, 


Dealing just judgements that mote not be 
broken, 


For any brybes, or threats of any to be 
wroken.” 


The Chinese Loan 


THE old East India Company, given a 
monopoly of trade in China by the Brit- 
ish Government, and smashing every 
competitor that came into its path, has 
passed away; but another East India 
Company, in the person of the six-Power 
group, also with semi-governmental 
backing and a financial monopoly, comes 
into existence. The six-Power group, 
composed of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, America, Japan and_ Russia, was 
prepared to make a loan of $300,000,000 
to China with the provision of foreign 
supervision of the expenditures of the 
fund, and did not want other financial 
groups to supply China with money, 
when the offer was rejected. But ac- 
cording to the National Review, the 
rumor that China refused the loan be- 
cause of the foreign control of the 
finances is not true. China has accepted 
the restricting provision, but “what 
China will not accept is the introduction 
of political considerations into what is a 
financial deal.” That China has ground 
for apprehension is justified by Russia’s 
opposition to the loan in the early part 
of the year, her disapproval of the use 
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of borrowed money for the purchase of 
armaments, Germany's demand to super- 
vise the collection of the salt duties, and 
Japan’s attempt to supervise the reor- 
ganization of the Chinese army. Eng- 
land, France and the United States do 
not seem to have any political ambitions, 
and China finds no fault with them. 
Judging from the past dealing of the 
financial group, we cannot 
China for her suspicion and hesitation. 
About a year ago the banking houses 
representing Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many and the United States were pre- 
pared to lend China $50,000,000 on the 
security of Manchurian revenue, and 
asked only for the appointment of a for- 
eign financial adviser. Later on, the 
four-Power group decided to take into 
partnership Japan and Russia. Follow- 
ing this, a secret conference was held in 
Paris, and as a result the six-Power 
group proposed to lend China $300,000,- 
000, of which $250,000,000 was to be 
advanced immediately. This time it was 
stipulated that the bankers were to 
supervise the expenditure of the loan. 
The agreement further provided -that 
80 per cent. of the fund should be used 


for “cultural development” and 20 per 


cent. for armaments. The expenditure 
of $60,000,000 on armaments alarmed 
Russia, and so the Czar refused to join 
the scheme until the other Powers pre- 
vailed upon him to do so. Just at that 
time a Belgian syndicate proposed a loan 
of $50,000,000 to China with an imme- 
diate advance. This competition caused 
the sextuple group to lend China 
$20,000,000, in the hope that the young 
republic would decline the Belgian loan, 
which it did. After thus eliminating its 
competitor, the six-Power group began 
to play for time, and insisted upon 
China’s accepting the $300,000,000 loan 
with the restricting provision; otherwise 
it would not let any financial groups 
provide money for China. 

Sir Edward Grey, however, stated 
that the group is not anxious to make a 
loan to China, but China is anxious to 
borrow money. It is true that China is 
in urgent need of money. But if the 
sextuple group is not anxious to make a 
loan to China, then why does it resent 
any other group handling Chinese 


reproach 
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finance by refusing credits to its rivals? 
Why does not the group give a free hand 
to the United States “dollar loan for 
Hankow” or the Cottu’s loan? Why was 
the group alarmed when the preliminary 
agreement to the Lloyd’s loan of $50,- 
000,000 was recently signed in London? 

The financial monopoly directly leads 
to “dollar diplomacy.” The Powers re- 
fuse to recognize the Chinese republic 
until their bankers have gained their 
ends and imposed their loan upon China. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the Chi- 
nese republic has been in existence for 
the last nine months, and there is peace 
thruout the whole country, she has not 
yet been récognized. if the Powers do 
not welcome China as a sister republic, 
when are they going to do so? After 
the signing of the $300,000,000 loan? 

The loan may never be made. Other 
powerful financial groups will rise and 
champion China’s cause. The signing of 
the Lloyd’s loan by the Chinese Minister 
and C. Birch Crisp & Co. in London is a 
good indication of this. It is recently 
reported that the Chinese Government 
has informed the six-Power group that 
unless the latter, by September 24, ad- 
vances $900,000 to meet payments due 
on the 25th, China will be obliged to 
accept ‘the installment of the Crisp’s 
loan, which demand the _ six-Power 
group would likely reject. Furthermore, 
it is reported that the conditions in China 
are improving every day. The provinces 
are again beginning the regular remit- 
tance of revenue to the central Govern- 
ment, and the army is paid off. There is 
also an immense increase in the customs 
collections and in contributions from the 
people. Thus China’s need for foreign 
capital is decreasing every day. The 
Government, which was able to subscribe 
a quarter of the capital recently for the 
new Chinese State Bank in Peking, is 
not quite so prest for money as we are 
told by the newspapers. The Peking 
correspondent of the Times said that the 
total amount of China’s financial need to 
the end of November is some $30,000,- 
ooo. Surely that comparatively small 
sum can be obtained without concessions 
that impair China’s independence of for- 
eign control and freedom to manage her 
own internal affairs. 
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Collective Responsibility : 


AFTER a struggle in which every step 
was shamelessly and stubbornly contest- 
ed by greed, Congress was induced, a 
short time ago, to prohibit both the 
manufacture and the sale of the phos- 
phorus matches which were responsible 
for the horrible disease of match work- 
ers, called “phossy jaw.” Within the 
past year eight States have enacted a bill 
prepared by the Association for Labor 
Legislation, requiring the compulsory re- 
porting of certain of the mote serious 
industrial diseases. How large a factor 
in modern misery these diseases are is 
shown by a few figures set forth in the 
report of the Second National Confer- 
ence on Industrial Diseases. For exam- 
ple, within three years 578 cases of lead 
poisonirig have been reported in Illinois. 
Of these, 73 cases occurred in one estab- 
lishment in one month thru the dry sand- 
papering of lead paint, altho the use. of 
a simple respirator, which had been 
tested, would have been a perfect protec- 
tion. During the construction of the 
Pennsylvania East River tunnels, 3,692 
cases of “caisson disease” came tunder 


the observation of one physician. 

As in most other legislation pertaining 
to industrial relations, European states 
are ahead of our own commonwealths in 
their enactments on industrial or occupa- 


tional diseases. Such enactments are 
one expression of a growing acknowl- 
edgment thruout the civilized world of 
collective responsibility. Other expres- 
sions of it are old age pensions and 
workingmen’s insurance or accident com- 
pensation systems. 

This modern collective responsibility, 
in its practical aspects, is a curiously 
different thing from that collective 
responsibility of former ages which was 
the subject of one of John Fiske’s most 
brilliant and illuminating essays. The 
earlier group responsibility had its origin 
in the notion that supernatural power 
would hold the entire community to 
accountability for sacrilege or unbelief, 
and might be expected to punish the im- 
piety of an individual by the famine, 
pestilence or war that would decimate a 
people. Back of this notion lay the 
structure of tribal society, in which clans- 
men were bound to redress one another's 


‘houses and markets, has 
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injuries and collectively to make com- 
pensation for one another’s misdeeds. 
The ancient collective responsibility led 
men to inflict the cruelties of religious 
persecution upon the heretic. Its dra- 
matic manifestations were inquisitions 
and torture chambers. Modern collec- 
tive responsibility acknowledges an obli- 
gation to diminish human suffering and 
attempts to prevent it. 

The psychological antecedents, how- 
ever, are not altogether different. For, 
in the man of the twentieth century, co- 
operating with humanitarian sentiment is 
a large element of fear. It is not a fear 
of divine wrath, to be sure, but a lively 
fear of those social calamities which for- 
merly divine wrath was expected to in- 
flict upon a wicked nation. A degener- 
ating working population weakens a na- 
tion’s defenses and impairs its competi- 
tive strength in the economic struggle. 

The recognition of collective responsi- 
bility is an important beginning of those 
higher processes of social evolution 
which are imperative if the general wel- 
fare is to be maintained under the condi- 
tions imposed by increasing population, 
multiplying activities, and a rapidly in- 
creasing complexity of modern life. But 
it is only a beginning. Between collective 
responsibility and collective efficiency 
there is an interval which will not be 
crossed without great effort, costly ex- 
perimentation and much discouraging 
failure. In the attainment of collective 
efficiency European municipalities have 
much to teach the too self-satisfied 
Americans. For example, while we are 
spending our breath in complaining of 
the high cost of living and denouncing 
the trusts and the middlemen, the city of 
Glasgow, with its municipal slaughter 
brought thc 
price of American meats to the Glasgow 
consumer down to two-thirds of what the 
American consumer has to pay, and other 
things in proportion. 

Collective responsibility and. collective 
efficiency are two of the realities in 
which we must look for the further 
amelioration of the human lot. Individ- 
ualism and socialism may fascinate the 
theorist or irritate the philistine. Col- 
lective responsibility and collective effi- 
ciency are experimental and _ practical 
facts. 
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In the Orchard 


WALKING in the orchard, where it 
slopes over the knolls, toward the Kirk- 
land Valley, as the sun rises red on the 
other side of the valley—that is a poem. 
We are startled by the profundity of Na- 
ture’s gifts; for apples, red as the lips 
of Hebe, fill every hollow, and are even 
now rolling into the ditches to fill them 
more than full. The twisting brook, 
that comes down with a frisky dash out 
of the hills, gets a dozen dams before it 
gets into the free meadow below. 

We stand with hat off, under a bir 
winesap, and the apples that fall from 
this tree alone are about one to a minute. 
There are one hundred and fifty trees in 
the orchard, and some of them are al- 
‘ready overripe. Look up, and vou see 
no decrease of the stock that is still hold- 
ing the limbs down, as if offering them to 
you. Spitzenbergs! Oh, the glory of 
the crimson harvest! Spys! Every one 
asking to be eaten! What shall one do 
about it? There can be little satisfaction 
in eating to our utmost capacity. Nature 
surely did not mean this royalty for us 
alone. 

And the people who should have-them, 
where are they? Packed into cities, and 
paying half a day’s wage for a few pock- 
ets full of this that is going to waste. 
Here is the problem, How can we carry 
the eaters to the food, and not carry food 
to the eaters? All or civilization is 
based on the false principle, that com- 
pels us to gather all that Nature pro- 
vides, hamper or crate it all, and then at 
great expense and thru a_ half-dozen 
middlemen, get it to the eaters. Lob 
White over there Las a_ better system. 
He brings his family into the orchard, 
and they thrive on the bugs and beeties 
that spoil the apples. 

The sun moves the shadows about, to 
create a moving picture show. Oh, ve 
fools and blind! Paying hard earned 
coin for pictures not half as rich as vou 
may own yourselves, and pay nothing 
for the exhibition. Cultivate yourselves 
to see and to hear. That was common 
sense, when the Master said, “He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” There 
are superfluous ears that everywhere 
need training; but our schools are too 
busy with teaching what one cannot use. 
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Yet the editor confesses he does not 
himself hear, understanding only a tithe 
of the orchard music that ripples around 
him. <A scarlet tanager has a nest just 
overhead, and his. brilliant. majesty 
watches us with a bit of doubt; only a 
catbird a little down the row, with his 
nest in a bush, sings out a welcome 
roundelay, God bless him. A robin’s nest 
is set heedlessly on a broken limb, and 
the mother is now feeding her babes. It 
is just the place where a squirrel could 
find her or a crow select his dinner. 

Drop, drop, drop. Grimes’s Golden is 
accumulating a heap in one of the pr-t- 
ty hollows, and we have come upon 
Maiden’s Blush, where the land slopes 
least, and where the whole lawn is car- 
peted, every one with red cheeks. Select 
now the finest to eat, and at the same 
timé fill your pockets. We will go down 
by the brook, pull off our shoes, and, sit- 
ting on that flat sandstone, we will let 
the minnows play with our toes while we 
toss them bits of apple. 

October is a short month, and it hur- 
ries things marvelously. Already it is 
time to pick winter apples. The ladders 


are here, and as for these drops the bovs 


have come with wagon and baskets to 
gather them for cider. That is it; every 
one of these rolling beauties must be 
ground and squeezed, and nothing in the 
world can be finer than the clean honest 
cider. It is not the stuff that you buy, 
half water, and flavored with vinegar 
and other acids. And then the limbs will 
be stripped of their joyous burden. Wal- 
ter Pease and Stayman’s Winesap, and 
that most wonderful of all apvles, McIn- 
tosh Red, will be barreled or boxed. and 
carted away for market or cellar. There 
will be nothing left but leaves, and they 
will fill the brooks. The limbs will be 
bared to meet the winter blasts. The 
birds will be gone to Florida. Snow will 
cover the grass. The orchard is no 
longer a banqueting room. It is enough. 
It is all right. It is at all seasons a mar- 
vel. The orchard is the noblest gift of 
Nature to man. 

Tt is not the apple alone that gratifics, 
but the trees, with their big-armed wel 
come, and the history of every fruit, and 
their travels while coming to us, and 
their family relations, and their social 
possibilities, their influence upon human 
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evolution, all this crowds upon us as we 
wander thru the shade and sunshine. 
And as for October it would seriously be 
uncrowned without the apple. Can you 
imagine yourself for the first time walk- 
ing-thru an orchard, and for the first 
time picking a great Northern Spy, with 
at least nineteen hundred years of evo‘u- 
tion in its juices? Take off your hat as 
you move down the aisles toward the 
sun. Let love and gratitude weave to- 
gether a song in your heart. 


We have had experience 
in this country of the 
policy of freeing a pris- 
oner condemned for a long term of 
years because he is likely to die. It is a 
kindly impulse which wishes to give him 
the chance to die in his own home; but 
a late case shows how speedily such a 
prisoner may recover his health. Just 
now one of the suffragets who were sent 
to prison for an attack on Mr. Asquith 
at the Dublin Theater has been pardoned 
because she has lost her health by trying 
to starve herself to death, which the 


Self-Starvation 


keepers tried to prevent by forcible feed- 


ing by a tube. Now Mr. Bernard Shaw 
says that if such a prisoner tries to 
starve she should be allowed to die. That 
is questionable. There are cases in which 
suicide may not be without excuse, as 
when a man has killed his wife and then 
kills himself. We are glad the wretch 
has been got out of the way. but yet 
suicide is a crime, and the attempt- is 
punished by law. We can see no reason 
why, if these two women refuse to eat, 
they should not be fed by foree. To be 
sure, they are undesirable persons, but 
so are all malefactors. The world would 
be better if they were out of it, but the 
state cannot help them all out of it, or 
stand by quietly and see them kill them- 
selves, advantageous as that might be to 
the community. The world does not 
want criminals, and Canada refuses to 
let these violent women be admitted to 
its shores. We presume that if Miss 
Pankhurst, who has escaped to France, 
and who has been warned by the French 
Government that any attempt at annoy- 
ance of Premier Asquith during his visit 
will be followed by expulsion, should 
attempt to come to this country she 
would be refused admission, just as if 
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she had trachoma. It is not easy to see 
that her illness was any reason why this 
criminal should have been pardoned and 
set free. There are hospitals connected 
with prisons, and many another prisoner 
has died in them. 


Now is the time 
when, by the tens 
of thousands, men 
in the north of Ireland, all Protestants, 
are signing a covenant that they will not 
submit to an Irish Parliament, but will 
refuse to obey its laws and will fight 
against it. Of course, this threatens 
sedition and rebellion, but this is becom- 
ing a holy war, a sort of jehad trans- 
ferred from Islam to Ireland. The An- 
glican bishops of Ulster urge their 
people to unite and ordered a prayer 
against home rule to be repeated in the 
churches; and the Moderator of the 
Irish Presbyterian Assembly advises the 
ministers to open their churches for 
meetings against home rule, and the 
people to sign the new covenant. But 
not all the ministers obey, for it is said 
that two hundred out of five hundred 
believe in home rule—a very surprising 
statement. The men are already fight- 
ing in the streets, and this week will be 
the culmination, when we may expect 
many heads to be broken, but this is the 
Irish way on both sides. The army is 
held in readiness to quell disturbances, 
but what the army will do is not so very 
certain, as a multitude of officers and 
men are declared to be ready to join the 
Ulster men. That the Government will 
yield we do not believe, but it is possible 
that it has in mind the larger plan of 
devolution outlined by Mr. Churchill in 
a late speech, in which case England will 
have four local parliaments, and Ireland 
might have two. 


The Ulster Hysteria 


“In fifty vears’ time 
The Future of Art there will be no art,” 

says George Moore, 
novelist and critic. “There will be no 
more great poets in English, French or 
any other language, “rubbed and worn by 
use,” says Edmund Gosse, librarian and 
biographer. These are sad sayings, and 
we refuse to accept them as veracious. 
But Mr. Gosse’s point is all the same 
suggestive. ‘The poetry of the future,” 
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he says, “will be largely written in lan- 
guages which have been subjected to less 
wear and tear—languages which have 
not so extensive and complicated a litera- 
ture, and in which simple things can still 
be said without affectation and without 
repetition.” This is the point of view 
which has inspired Frédéric Mistral and 
his fellow poets of the Provengal revival, 
and equally that of some of the Irishmen 
who have been using the English speech 
of their fellow countrymen (or a dialect 
founded upon that speech) for their most 
striking effects. “In a good play,” said 
the late John Synge, “every speech 
should be as fully flavored as a nut or 
apple, and such speeches cannot be writ- 
ten by any one who works among people 
who have shut their lips on poetry.” The 
newspaper, with its tendency to stand- 
ardize (upon a level of mediocrity) con- 
versation, thought and all expression, is, 
perhaps, the arch enemy of local pic- 
turesqueness in language, 


Following Du- 
chesne’s condemna- 
tion came that of 
Lagrange, the famous biblical scholar, 
head of the Biblical School at Jerusalem 
and editor of the Revue Biblique. Of 
the former’s books only one is banned, 
but all—“opera omnia’—of Lagrange, 
even as books of reference. This will af- 
fect only seminarians and laics, as all pro- 
fessors have faculties to read, consult, re- 
fute condemned books. Duchesne is 
fortunate in that he holds office under the 
l‘rench Government and is therefore offi- 
cially beyond Jesuit attack. Lagrange, 
however, is a Dominican or Black Friar 
and enjoys office by courtesy of his or- 
der. He has been obliged to resign the 
headship of the Biblical School at Jeru- 
salem. There was a day when the Black 
Friars were good fighters and bested 
many a time the Clerks regular, common- 
ly called Jesuits. Today the former are 
weakened. Lepidi, the Dominican Papal 
censor, has been brushed aside; the Bib- 
lical School at Jerusalem must take sec- 
ond place to the new Jesuit Biblical Insti- 
tute in Rome; and lastly, the greatest 
Scripture scholar of the Friars, with all 
his works and fame, must go by the 
board. Moreover, Lagrange’s removal 
entails that he resign the editorship of 


Biblical Scholarship 
Condemned 
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La Revue Biblique, and no doubt also 
either its suspension or a complete 
change in its editorial staff.. And yet 
within four or five years fifth rate schol- 
ars will be publishing works of the Bible, 
mainly compiled by scissors borrowed 
from Lagrange. 


A contributor to our 
Concerning Biftek Education Number 

spelled the French 
substantive masculine bifteck (or biftek) 
with an intruded s. He must have gone 
by ear rather than by the dictionary— 
for tho more than one waiter in Paris 
sounds a mild sibilant in urging steak 
upon his patrons, the lexicographers are 
not with him there. As for the meat it- 
self, tho Academicians knew it not by 
name till 1835, they ate it long before. 
Thus the Immortal who wrote the 
“Genius of Christianity,” and had it pub- 
lished just a hundred years ago, invented 
what is, doubtless, the most succulent 
form of beefsteak known to gastrology: 
the biftek a la Chateaubriand, or, if you 
prefer, bifteck-Chateaubriant. This steak 
is to be best enjoyed with a pile of crisp 
pommes paillées, but whether Chateau- 
briand ate it thus we know not. Mr. 
Philip Hale, Boston’s critic of music and 
the table, is authority for the assertion 
that the biftek-Chateaubriand dates from 
the period of its author’s service as Am- 
bassador of France to the Court of St. 
James ; but that statement is reproduced 
here subject to correction. Certainly the 
steak served in his style is.a noble ten- 
derloin grilled between two thinner and 
inferior steaks, whose juices, impreg- 
nated with good seasoning, enrich it past 
belief. The inner steak alone is eaten; 
the envelopes are never seen by the 
Buphagus. When one orders and con- 
sumes a good Chateaubriand, at any one 
of a certain half dozen little restaurants 
in the capital of France, he is quite in- 
different as to the spelling of the dish: 
beefsteak or bifsteck or biftek. 


When one thinks of it, it is a surpris- 
ing statement made by Dr. P. Chambers 
Mitchell, in his late address as president 
of the Zoological Section of the British 
Association, that he does not know of a 
single important addition to domesti- 
cated animals since the remotest antiq- 
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uity. Our savage ancestors domesticated 
at least three species of the ox family, 
but our bison is not domesticated. They 
domesticated sheep and goats, but we 
have failed to do as much for other very 
important species. The reindeer has 
served Laplanders for unnumbered gen- 
erations, but we have failed to do-as 
much with moose, elk and deer. The 
Spaniards found the turkey domesti- 
cated on this continent, and it is the only 
creature which the New World has add- 
ed to the use of the Old, for. the llama 
is still confined to transportation in the 
Andes. Attempts to domesticate the 
grouse or quail have not been very suc- 
cessful, and our wild ducks and wild 
geese are still untamed, as are a number 
of other large edible birds which would 
be worth centuries of labor to domesti- 
cate, as the ostrich has been subdued in 
later times. 


President Jordan is right in calling 
attention to one of the causes of high 
prices not sufficiently considered. It is 
the waste of money, entirely unproduc- 
tive, caused by the tremendous increase 
of the armaments of war. Thereby a 
multitude of men—soldiers, marines, 
builders of warships, artillery, etc.—are 
diverted from profitable production and 
have to be supported by the lessened 
number of those who cultivate the earth 
and make an honest living by providing 
the comforts necessary for life. It is 
not the luxuries — jewelry, paintings, 
racing yachts, etc.—whose increased cost 
disturbs us, but that of food and cloth- 
ing, the necessities of life. The world 
destroys thousands of millions of wealth 
every year for military purposes, and it 
raises the cost of every barrel of flour 
or pair of shoes. It is not the only 
cause of the increased cost of living, but 
it is a serious one. Why continue it? 


Japan’s elder statesmen are passing 
away. They form a sort of close ad- 
visers to the Emperor, a kind of Privy 
Council, but more effective than that of 
Great Britain, and they are called the 
Genro. Prince Yamagata’s health is pre- 
carious, and one or two others are not 
strong; and the appointment of Prince 
Katsura to the post of Lord Keeper of 
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Privy Seals and Grand Chamberlain will 
bring him into close confidence with the 
young Emperor, and will assure him ad- 
mission into the narrow circle of the 
Genro, who stand outside the political 
parties, Marquis Saionji is at the head 
of the Government, and the two men are 
in harmony as to reforms, and their in- 
fluence will be great in the new succes- 
sion. 


It is a surprise to learn from a pam- 
phlet put forth in support of the Taft 
administration and addrest to negro 
voters, that there are 60 per cent. more 
colored people now employed by the 
Government than when Mr. Taft became 
President. They must be mainly in the 
North, for it has not been his policy to 
appoint negroes to responsible positions 
in sections where it would be resented. 
Mr. William H. Lewis, Assistant Attor- 
ney-General of the United States, a col- 
ored man, says that at the Roosevelt con- 
vention in Chicago he heard the strains 
of “John Brown’s Body,” and then saw 
negro delegates rejected because they 
came from the South. 


Of President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation Governor Wilson says in 
his history : 

“The proclamation when it came was no 

law, but only his (Lincoln’s) deliberate dec- 
laration of policy for himself and for his 
party, and changed, as he meant that it should 
change, the whole air of the struggle and of 
politics as well.” 
This appears to us to be a_ perfectly 
truthful and innocent interpretation ; and 
yet Chairman Hilles, of the Republican 
National Committee, interprets it as 
meaning that “Lincoln abolished slavery 
to further his own political ambitions 
and those of his political party.” We 
can find no such sinister meaning in it. 


A correspondent of the London 
Tablet commends to tourists as a sum- 
mer resort the pleasant little Welsh vil- 
lage named _ Llanfair-pwellgroyngllgo- 
gerychwryindrobwllansantysiliogwogoch. 
One advantage of a residence there 
would be undisturbed seclusion, for only 
the most devoted of correspondents 
could remember the address and not 
every picture postal would hold it. But 
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cumbrous as the name is it occupies less 


_ space than the English of the same con- 


tent. Translated, its literal meaning is 
“Church of St. Mary, in a hollow of 
white hazel, near to a rapid whirlpool to 
St. Tysilio’s Church, near to a red cave.” 


The Roosevelt party has put female 
suffrage into its national platform, and 
pledged its candidates to support it. But 
in the campaign for equal suffrage in 
Ohio Mr. Roosevelt spoke before the 
constitutional convention, but said noth- 
ing of equal suffrage, nor did he when 
flying around the State, neither did Gov- 
ernor Johnson, of California, while 
James Garfield, of Cleveland, who is 
Roosevelt’s right-hand man, is openly 
opposed to woman suffrage. The wo- 
men lost their amendment, but now, un- 
der initiative, they can force attention to 
their claims and they will do it, and ex- 
pect to succeed. 


A British physician has reported to 
the Sanitary Institute Congress that lit- 
tle progress has been made in the last 
200 or 300 years in advancing the ef- 
ficiency of vessels for washing the hu- 
man body. The following was, he said, 
the order of frequency in bathing among 
certain . nationalities and the sexes: 
Scotchmen, Englishmen, Irishmen, 
American women, English women, 
American men, Frenchmen, and Ger- 
mans. And is it true that American 
women are ahead of American men in 
cleanliness as well as everything else? 


In a late Sunday address Cardinal 
Farley said: 

“People of other religions are coming to 
us for guidance and assistance. The Method- 
ists, Episcopalians, and all other religions here 
do not know how to introduce religion into the 
education of their children. They have no 
system, and no plan of campaign.” 

It is a pity that “Methodists, Episcopalians 
and all other religions” have to learn that 
they have no system of religious educa- 
tion. We warrant that the pupils of their 
Sunday schools, and of the public 
schools, grow up as decent and lawabid- 
ing as the pupils of the parochial 
schools, and keep as well out of the peni- 
tentiary. And why “other religions”? 
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Are not Methodists,- Episcopalians and 
Catholics all believers in the one Chris- 
tian religion? 


Cardinal Gibbons is opposed to woman 
suffrage, becatise of the danger of break- 
ing up families. He said in a late inter- 
view in St. Louis: 

“Equal suffrage, in my opinion, would tend 

toward increasing divorce, which’ is a social 
blot on the United States and is the greatest 
evil of the day. If woman had equal political 
rights with men there is a probability that on 
the slightest provocation she would seek di- 
vorce.” 
It must not be understood that this repre- 
sents the position of the Catholic Church, 
for the Cardinal of Australia favors the 
reform. 


From the office of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army we receive a correction 
of our statement that “the demonstration 
that yellow fever is conveyed by the mos- 
quito came as the result of the labors of 
the United States Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice in Cuba just at the beginning of 
the present century.” We_are told that 
it was made by a board of which Major 
Walter Reed was president, consisting of 
surgeons of the Medical Department of 
the Army. 


Presbyterianism in Canada is in a bad 
way if we may trust The Bible Student 
and Teacher, a magazine devoted to the 
task of defending the Bible against any 
invasion of higher criticism. It explains 
the fact that Knox College has so few 
students for the ministry by the statement 
that “in open violation of its charter, 
Professors McCurdy, McFadyen and 
Mathews have made it a hotbed of ra- 
tionalism.” 


The decision of the question whether 
the religious garb shall be allowed in 
the Indian schools is settled by the deci- 
sion, which ex-Commissioner Valentine 
does not criticise, that the teaching nuns 
will be allowed to continue as hitherto, 
but that their successors will be appoint- 
ed by civil service examination, and will 
wear citizens’ dress. 


Utopia is a state of society where a 
genre picture is impossible. 




















Insurance 











Insurance Laws and Legislation 


In a concise and rapid review of the 
legislation attempted and enacted in 
I9I1, affecting the business of life insur- 
ance, prepared by the Hon. Robert Lynn 
Cox, general counsel of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, for The 
American Political Science Review, the 
amazing fact is developed that the total 
number of statutory requirements of a 
general character in force on this subject 
_ in the various States approximates forty- 
five hundred. This figure is exclusive of 
the numerous local laws which are appli- 
cable only to the domestic companies of 
the individual States. The difficulties 
encountered, the expense incurred, by 
life insurance companies transacting a 
general business. thruout the Untied 
States, in their efforts to guide their 
footsteps by the multicolored lights of 
this wilderness of lamps, tax the imagi- 
nation. “At the home office of all the 
companies of considerable size,’ observes 
Mr. Cox, “there are various officials 
whose duties largely consist of keeping 
track of the statutory requirements in the 
different States and seeing that their 
companies conform to all of them.” 
Then he adds: “This is expensive, but it 
would be still more expensive to violate 
any of these provisions, even_ inno- 
cently.” 

Tax laws comprise but one of the 
subjects and under these the annual cost 
to the policyholders, steadily rising every 
year since insurance legislation became a 
prime topic among lawgivers, has now 
reached an approximate sum of $12,000,- 
ooo. It is an argument of no force to as- 
sert that the maintenance of insurance on 
their lives by a portion of the people is a 
form of thrift that should in every way 
be encouraged and, as such, should not 
be taxed by the State, for it must be ad- 
mitted that all taxable values represent 
the thrift of their owners; but it seems 
apparent that the burdens imposed by 
our tax laws on life insurance, the na- 
ture of its purposes considered, are much 
heavier than they justly should be. It 
assumes almost the proportions of a pen- 
alty. As Mr. Cox points out, it is ex- 





acted chiefly as a revenue proposition tor 
the henefit of the public generally. 
Granting that supervision of the com- 
panies is essential to the safety of the 
premium paying public and that its cost 
should be borne by them, how are we to 
square the policy of the State that col- 
lects forty times the cost with the princi- 
ples of justice? According to a calcula- 
tion made by Mr. Cox on the basis of the 
statistics of 1907, the ratio of the actual 
cost of all insurance supervision to the 
amount of taxes collected from life in- 
surance alone ranged from 2.6 per cent. 
to 20.2 per cent. That is to say of every 
$100 collected in taxes, the cost of super- 
vision ran from $2.60 to $20.20. The 
State in which the ratio was 2.6 per cent., 
we.are told, collected in excess of a mil- 
lion and a half dollars, while the expense 
incident to maintaining its insurance de- 
partment was but slightly in excess of 
$40,000. We are bound to admit the un- 
righteousness of such a policy, and it 
points to conditions for which policy- 
holders should seek remedies in their re- 
spective legislatures. 

Reference is made by Mr. Cox to the 
experiment which the State of Wiscon- 
sin is about to make as an insurer of 
lives under the general management of 
the executive officers of the State, includ- 
ing the Commissioner of Insurance. Of 
course, the belief must exist that such an 
arrangement will provide life insurance 
protection cheaper than can the compa- 
nies. Life underwriters will study the 
effort with interest, particularly regard- 
ful of the means adopted and the degree 
of success achieved in overcoming two 
fundamental weaknesses : the vicissitudes 
of politics and the absence of canvassers. 
The experience of the companies proves 
conclusively that the vast majority of in- 
surable persons cannot be depended 
upon voluntarily to insure their lives, 
and that solicitors must be employed to 
point out its advantages and induce them 
to do their duty? Will they act differ- 
ently if the State is the insurer? Then 
there is that other stumbling block—poli- 
tics, factions, frequently changing man- 
agers. Could a life insurance organiza- 
tion survive these mutations. 











Investment Security Advice 


In the selection of an investment se- 
curity, as in the selection of a piece of 
furniture or an automobile or anything 
else, suitability is the consideration of 
primary importance. The country doctor 
doesn’t need a six-cylinder touring car 
that can make go miles an hour and 
climb up the side of a wall. The aver- 
age investor doesn’t need a security that 
is a first mortgage on a $200,000,000 rail- 
road, and that has a big market at every 
eighth. The country doctor who buys 
that sort of an automobile and the in- 
vestor who buys that sort of a bond are 
both doing the same thing—buying qual- 
ities they don’t need and paying a high 
price for them. 

Just as an automobile has certain 
qualities—speed, capacity, power, etc.-—a 
bond has certain qualities. Four of them 
are particularly important. They are: 
(1) safety, (2) marketability, (3) rate 


of income, (4) chance of appreciation 


in value. A bond that was absolutely 
safe, that had at all times a ready mar- 
ket, that paid a high rate of interest and 
that had a good chance of increasing in 
value—such a bond would be the ideal 
form of investment. 

But the ideal in investments, like the 
ideal in anything else, is difficult of at- 
tainment. In few if any securities are 
all four of the qualities mentioned to be 
found developed to any considerable de- 
gree. Is a bond particularly safe and 
marketable ?—if so, the chances are that 
it sells so high as only to yield a small in- 
come. Is a bond safe and selling on a 
basis to yield a full return to the buyer? 
—in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
it will be found that its market is a nar- 
row one and that it cannot readily be 
converted into cash. That is always the 
way. The possession of each quality 
works against possession of the others. 

That being the case, the thing for the 
wise invesor to do is first to figure out 
his needs and then to confine his atten- 
tion to such securities as have the quali- 
ties which he most requires. I am, say, 
a man well along in years, and likely soon 


to become dependent upon the income 
from my investments. Safety, in that 
case, and a full interest return, are what 
I particularly need—for me to buy a 
highly marketable security, for instance, 
would simply be to pay out money for 
something not wanted. And no less true 
would that be true, say, of a young man 
engaged in a successful business, who, 
having surplus money to invest, should 
wrap it up in the napkin of some gilt- 
edged first mortgage railroad - bond. 
Safety, with him as with every other in- 
vestor, ought to be a primary considera- 
tion, but, situated as he is, he owes it to 
himself to put his money where it will 
have a chance to increase. Possible price 
appreciation is the quality he should seek, 
even tho it is there at the expense of the 
others. — 

And so it is—each investor according 
to his needs. Which qualities do I par- 
ticularly require, which can I best do 
without ?—that is first. Then, To what 
degree does this particular security have 
the qualities I need? 

By stickine to bonds which are abso- 
lutely safe and which have a ready mar- 
ket you cannot, of course, go far wrong, 
but you can very easily by losing income 
and a chance of appreciation of principal 
which you might just as well enjoy. To 
have a bond a little bit of a mortgage on 
a huge property and to know that at any 
moment you can convert it into cash is a 
very comfortable feeling, but a luxury 
which, like all other luxuries, costs 
money. Where the amount of your prin- 
cipal is so great that you don’t care 
whether it increases or not, and where 
your income is such that you don’t care 
whether your bonds net you 4 per cent. or 
5, you can afford the luxury. Otherwise 
you can’t and are obliged to apply to your 
investments the test of suitability. 


....An agreement has been reached 
as to the proposed freight yards, termi- 
nals; and freight and passenger stations 
at Chicago, in which fourteen railroad 
companies are interested and which will 
involve an expenditure of $200,000,000. 





